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“A great joy to have.” 
Paul Engle 


ling a gap that existed 
for too many years” 


Bent Cane Award, Des Moines 
Press and Radio Club 


"truly a beautiful and most 
interesting magazine” 


Senator Thomas A. Martin 
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Only lowa can 
produce meats so good. . 


It takes Iowa’s rich land and 
harvest to fatten choice porkers 
and cattle to the peak of perfec- 
tion. And only the most succu- 
lent cuts from the market top- 
pers ever see the inside of a 
famous smokehouse by Wolf 
Creek in Conrad, Iowa. 


Only Franzenburg can 
cure them so deliciously . . 


The goings on in that smoke- 
house are a mystery to everybody 
but the Franzenburg family. 
Their old-world secrets for cur- 
ing fine meats are jealously 
guarded and faithfully followed. 
The delicate hickory-smoke fla- 
vor of Franzenburg meats rank 
them with the choicest delicacies. 


No wonder the Wolf Creek 
Smokehouse Sampler is 
such an appreciated gift 





This variety package of hickory- 
smoked meats has five different 
samples of the Franzenburg art*. 
One pound of thick-sliced bacon, 
a ring of old-fashioned bologna, 
plump links of pork sausage, plus 
a half-pound each of sliced baked 
ham and sliced dried beef. 


They arrive wrapped in parchment 
with your name on a special greet- 
ing card. Just send us your gift 
list, whether family or business, 
plus $5.75 for each Sampler, and 
we'll take care of all the details. 


*Other Franzenburg Hickory-Smoked 
delicacies 


ae ea $1.20 lb. 
Tiegh, GORGE <cnccccuses- cases $1.75 lb. 
I, TID enstinctienstnammpubiliininanl $1.10 Ib. 


Franzenburg 


WOLF CREEK SMOKEHOUSE 
Box 1461 _ Conrad, Iowa 
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THE MIDWEST'S 





THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Springfield, Iilinois 
Harold Yager, Manager 







At any Muitchell-Foster Hotel 
you'll always find a warm wel- 


come awaiting you. For everyone 
THE RUSSELL-LAMSON 


on our staff is anxious to serve berien, foun 
Walter Holmquist, Manager 


you and to make your stay en- 


joyable. We invite you to take tina 

advantage of our many services | Wie 

and facilities. MNT TF] 
eevee UL! 





© EXCELLENT FOOD vate PARK 
© FINE BEVERAGES Robert Mckee, Manager 


® AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS 
© TELEVISION 


® MEETING ROOMS, CONVENTION 
FACILITIES 


® FAMILY RATES 


® AMPLE PARKING i JEFFERSON 


owa y, lowa 
Please feel free to write our = — 
managers concerning any infor- 
mation you may require. They'll 
be happy to hear from you! 


THE IOWA 
Keokuk, Iowa 
William Copeland, Manager 


Friendliest in the 
Friendly Midwest Ww 










THE FOESTE 
in, Wisconsin 
Marian Geyer, Manager 


THE COLUMBIA 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Joe Sutherland, Mgr 


THE BURDICK 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Edward Doty, Manager 

















NE OF the very real problems this issue was deciding on 

the print order. Last year our issue featuring Clinton was 
sold out in that city in a matter of hours despite sending an 
unusually large number of copies there. The final decision 
was to boost the run by 3,000 for a total of 24,000 copies. 
We already suspect it will be inadequate. 

Our current planning calls for devoting most of one issue 
a year to a single Iowa city. Marshalltown was chosen for 
1957, and working on the assignment was a pleasant task 
indeed. The staff of the Marshalltown Times-Republican has 
our vote of thanks for their very great help. Max Van der 
Veer, sports editor; Warren Robeson, city editor; Wendell 
Benson, managing editor; and Carol A. Wilson all lent their 
writing abilities. Photographer Cy Berg and Editor-Publisher 
Paul Norris were also of much assistance. Jowan photographer 
Gordon Adams, who did most of the photography, found it 
an extremely friendly and cooperative town in which to work 
the eight days he was there. 

Surprising coincidences enliven the life of an editor. After 
several years without a buried treasure story, two arrived 
within a week this spring. One was from Allerton dentist 
Rolland Moore about an Iowa City incident; the other from 
Stan Meyer (of ISC and McGregor, now living in Sioux 
Falls) about a similiar story that occured on his father’s 
farm. We combined them for this issue. 

To cover the sports car rally at Ottumwa, this editor ac- 
companied Bud Stickler (a journalism instructor at Iowa State 
College) and modestly wishes to report an impressive job as 
navigator in Dr. Dick Ball’s Austin-Healy on the tour portion 
(a tie for first). Hugh Bell, who master-minded the affair, 
neatly combined his interests in sports cars and Iowa history 
that afternoon. The photos of H. M. Schweighofer were 
especially appreciated as the IOWAN cars managed to avoid 
the mud—and the best action picture. 

We first spotted the work of P. J. O'Connell while going 
through some picture files at Iowa State College. His salon 
photography had a rare quality about it. Inquiring about his 
present whereabouts, we were delighted to learn he was still 
in Ames as the staff photographer for WOI-TV. His work 
appears in this issue accompanying the rodeo and beekeeping 
stories. The former was written by Eric Velde, an Emmets- 
burg free lance writer; the latter is the work of Dick Bruner, 
a Des Moines labor union official. 


Keue Cerchi 





CREDITS 


P. 4 Bud Stickler; p. 10 Stickler; p. 11 (1) David Archie, (2) H. M. 
Schweighofer, (3) Stickler; p. 12 (1) Ruth Wilson, Red Oak, using 
Iowa State Highway Commission maps, (2) Stickler; p. 13 Schweig- 
hofer; p. 14-15 illustrations by John Huseby, Ames; p. 16-19 P. J. 
O'Connell, Ames; p, 20-24 Gordon Adams except p. 23 (5) Cy Berg, 
Marsha!ltown Times-Republican; p. 29-33 Adams; p. 34-35 Berg; 
36-40 Adams. 
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saturation! 
Upstairs, downstairs, inside and 
out--- wherever you go-theres 

@ TALL CORN RADIO. 


All Radio is Local 
Tall Corn stations attract more listeners .... because they 
give each listening area more individual attention! 


THIS MEANS HEAVIER SATURATION 


Yet, as a network package, costs are surprisingly favorable. 
One order takes care of every detail of placement. 
For fast action, call the nearest station or Pearson office. 


THE TALL CORN NETWORK OF IOWA 


Represented by JOHN E. PEARSON COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
444 Madison Ave. 333 No. Michigan NW Bank Bldg. F-U Life Bldg. 
Plaza 1-3366 State 2-7494 Federal 8-5689 Prospect 3723 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
2330 W. 3rd St. 57 Post St. 508 Glenn Bldg. 
Dunkirk 7-4388 Sutter 1-5568 Jackson 5-2912 








MORRELL DOES 1T AGAIN 






New lOoos% 
Sliceable 


Boneless 













Both ends are 
flat for uniform slices 
all the way! 
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BY JOHN MORRELL & CO., OTTUMWA, IOWA SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA + MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Processors of fine quality Ham... Bacon... . Sausage . .. Canned Meats... Pork... Beef... Lamb 








THERE'S AN IOWA MUTUAL 
CLAIM MAN NEAR YOU 





el 
SIOUX FALLS, 
DAKOTA 
* 
opeBott 
a) © 
EMERSON 
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All Over the Map ... . lowa Mu- 
tual’s Special Agents and Adjust- 
ers are easily available for Ser- 
vice, Sales and Settlements. 


IOWA MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
MULTIPLE LINES 


De Witt, lowa 
SINCE 1900 














IN THE ARTS—Collections in Des Moines and Cedar 
Rapids have recently benefited from additions. Coe College 
in May had paintings by Mark Rothko, Walter Quirt, Ben- 
jamin Kopman, Theodore Stamos and James Lechay (of Iowa 
City) given to it. The Des Moines Art Center added a bronze 
portrait of Marsden Hartley by Jacques Lipchitz, an oil by 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt, a drawing, and five watercolors by noted 
American artists. The purchases were selected from the recent 
Purchase Show. The Center also made news with its large 
Stuart Davis exhibit in June and the July Hans Hofmann 
Retrospective. 

Speaking of shows, the below portrait taken during the 
Family of Man show in Des Moines last year recently came 





to light. Bud Stickler saw the picture possibilities of the birth 
sequence and quietly waited for a small boy to happen along. 
He caught this unidentified couple instead in as candid a 
shot as you could wish. 


THE PASSING PARADE—Three Iowa couples staged a 
party in June originally slated for the past Christmas season, 
dressed a waiter as Santa Claus and displayed a fully deco- 
rated tree. 


COMING EVENTS 


AUGUST: Mississippi Valley Faiz, Davenport (11-17); 
Central Iowa Fair, Marshalltown (17-20); Hobo Day and 
National Hobo Convention, Britt (20); Championship Rodeo, 
Sidney (20-24); Iowa State Fair, Des Moines (23-Sept. 1). 
SEPTEMBER: Midwest Old Settlers and Threshers Reunion, 
Mount Pleasant (4-7); Pre-Madison Square Garden Rodeo, 
Fort Madison (7-8); National Dairy Congress, Waterloo 
(28-Oct. 5). H. McK. 
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“If Company X employing 300 


workers located in lowa, 


Payroll Savings 


alone would total 


265363 Annually’ 


...from the FANTUS area 


research study of IOWA 


This Iowa “Industrial Resources” 
study lists the industries which can 
profit most from an Iowa location. It 
shows in detail how and why they can 
gain through an Iowa location. By 
industry classification the study makes 
a thorough evaluation of factors such 
as: proximity to consumer and in- 
dustrial markets and their potentials; 
proximity to raw materials and parts 
supplies; quality, aptitude and supply 
of labor; wage rates; transportation, 
and power facilities. 


Among those industrial classifications 
with a unique ‘economic fit’ in Iowa 
are: chemica! processing, packaging 
materials, non-durables, metal work- 





IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


ing and machinery, electrical and 
electronic equipment. Possible annual 
savings in payroll, shipping, and other 
types of costs amount to many 
thousands of dollars. 


The Fantus study of Iowa digs deep, 
is objective, examines every aspect of 
every factor which would be involved 
in locating various types of manu- 
facturing facilities in the state. Seldom, 
if ever, has a study so helpful to in- 
dustrial planners been prepared. 


This information will be made avail- 
able to companies considering new 
plant location now or in the future. 
Contact the Iowa Development Com- 
mission. 


366 Jewett Building e Des Moines 9, lowa 





What’s Happening 
IN IOWA 











Figures recently released by the Iowa 
Employment Security Commission 
show that there were 10,150 more peo- 
ple employed in March of 1957 than a 
year ago estimated total non- 
agricultural employment in the state 
reached 648,300 during March... the 
average weekly earning in all manu- 
facturing was up to $82.37 an increase 
of $5.30 over average earning during 
the same month last year. 

Two new industries and expansions 
by three existing manufacturers dur- 
ing the month of May brought the 
1957 industrial developments in Iowa 
total to thirty ... this figure includes 
new branch plants, newly-organized 
industries and industrial expansions. 

Iowa ranks second in the nation in 
the value of farm machinery shipped 
by her manufacturers ... a report 
prepared by the Industry Division of 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census shows 
that in 1955 plants in Iowa shipped 
farm machines and equipment (except 
tractors) valued at more than $101 
million ... this is 11% of the U. S. 
total shipments of $912 million. 

The Iowa farmer enjoys a higher 
standard of living than any other in 
the midwest, according to a report 
from the Iowa Development Commis- 
sion ... their level of living is also 
much higher than the U. S. average, 
the Commission says ... a recent re- 
port by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture shows Iowa’s farm-operator 
family level-of-living index as _ 187, 
compared to the national average of 
140... this is a new high in the 
standard of living of Iowa’s farm fam- 
ilies, which has consistently ranked 
the best or one of the best in the nation. 

Nine Iowa industries shared 
$12,914,545 worth of U. S. Department 
of Defense contracts during April 
... Western Contracting Corporation, 
Sioux City; Pioneer Central Division 
of Bendix Aviation, Davenport; Du- 
buque Packing Co., Dubuque; Blue 
Star Foods, Inc., Council Bluffs; J. R. 
Cartmell & Orland Feeris, Onawa; Col- 
lins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids; Wickes 
Engineering & Construction Co., Des 
Moines; Hardy & Payer, Sioux City; 
and Mast Development Co., Inc., 
Davenport. 

Thirteen of the 100 leading agricul- 
tural counties in the United States are 
located in Iowa ...a Census of Ag- 
riculture Special Report ranks the na- 
tion’s top agricultural counties accord- 
ing to the value of all farm products 
a 

Thirty-two of Iowa’s manufacturing 
industries now rank as the largest of 
their type in the nation .. . included 
in the list is everything from cereal 
to fountain pens and from portable 
crushing and screening plants to air- 
craft fuel flowmeters and breathing 
oxygen equipment these world 
leaders are located in twenty Iowa 
counties and the list includes 


eleven more than it did two years ago. 
5 














62 
Years 


of Friendly, Complete 
| and Dedicated 


Banking Service 


O*D 


CENTRAL 


NATIONAL BANK 
and TRUST CO. 


5th and Locust, Des Moines, Iowa 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
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IOWA TO IRELAND 


Sirs: 

The IOWAN is just what I need to 
send to my friends in Northern Ireland. 
They shared with me the warmth of 
their coal when coal was tightly ra- 
tioned, saved part of their rationed sug- 
ar for the times I visited them so I 
might have sugar for my tea, planned 
their “outings” to fit my army schedule. 
They were as kind and thoughtful to- 
ward a lonesome G. I. as if he were 
their own. That was fourteen long years 
ago, but never has a year gone by with- 
out the exchange of a letter or two. Al- 
most every year they send me an Irish 
calendar with pictures of places I fondly 
remember. 

The IOWAN, with its typically 
Iowan pictures and its high quality 
of workmanship all the way through, 
should be the ideal way to express my 
personal appreciation to them. At the 
same time it will be a silent and wel- 


come ambassador. 


ARNOLD H. WEBSTER 
Cedar Falls 





TRYING TOUR 
Sirs: 

I want to congratulate you upon the 
high level of quality of your magazine. 
Good from issue number one, it has 
improved through the years. The July 
issue is particularly beautiful. 

Incidentally, I have read with a great 
deal of interest Harnack’s article “A 
Backroads Tour of Little Switzerland,” 
and as a result have written the Cham- 
bers of Commerce at Guttenberg, Mc- 
Gregor and Waukon for material. We 
would like very much to see this part 
of our state and hope to make the trip 


sometime this fall. 
N. BERNARD GUSSETT 
President, Iowa Power and Light 
Company, Des Moines 





WEXFORD 
Sirs: 

I have read “The Wexford Church” 
in the July IOWAN with much interest. 
In a report of the celebration of the 
100th Anniversary during the 1930's of 
the building of the Kilaveny Church, I 
read of the immigrants’ arrival in New 
Orleans but until now could never de- 
termine where they settled. 

The reason for my interest—I was 
born in the Parish of Kilaveny and am 
planning to spend the month of July 
there. A grand-uncle, when I was too 
young to have much interest in the mat- 
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Correction 
BANKERS LIFE LARGEST 

By error the sub-head of the article 
on the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa referred to it as the 
largest in Iowa. As Equitable Life of 
Iowa officials were quick to point 
out, Bankers Life Company, whose 
home office is also in Des Moines, 
is the largest in the state. 

In reference to the same article, 
the correct title for James H. Wind- 
sor is financial vice-president rather 
than executive vice-president. ED. 











ter, told me about the sufferings of the 
people in that part of the country dur- 
ing and after 1848... 

With no intention of being at all 
critical I must point out that Kilaveny 
and Annacura are and have been lo- 
cated in County Wicklow, and not Wex- 
ford, since these counties were first es- 
tablished. However, there are many 
reasons why these immigrants would 
use Wexford instead of Wicklow. The 
two counties meet near Annacura and 
it is possible a majority of these people 
actually came from Wexford originally, 
though history indicates Wexford did 
not suffer as severely as Wicklow from 
the famine. 

Then the Diocese of Ferns which in- 
cludes all County Wexford also in- 
cluded the parish of Kilaveny, as it does 
today. As far as I know Annacura was 
never considered a parish—which in 
Ireland is a Church designation and in 
no way considered a civil term. Many 
thanks for the interesting article. 


ANDREW P. WOLAHAN 
Rego Park, New York 


LIBRARY ARTIST 
Sirs: 

.. . Iam so glad you used the Als- 
bury pictures (in the article on Dream 
Library, July °57)—I’ve always been 
grateful to him for those sketches. 

He came into my office one morning 
and said, “This is my vacation arid I’m 
planning to do some sketching—have 
you any places to suggest to me?” 

“Oh Bob,” I answered, “I’ve been 
wanting to get something ready for the 
Centennial. Why don’t you sketch in 
the library grounds?” 

He made ink sketches and I prepared 
slogans to be hand-printed beneath each 
picture and we had zinc etchings made 
for a brochure. People who came back 
for the Centennial appreciated it and 
I've always been grateful to Bob. He 
and his wife are both gifted young 
people. 


LYDIA MARGARET BARRETTE 
Mason City 





She said Grandpa’s got Central Life 
re-tire-ment income. And I guess you can’t use 
rocking chairs when you got that. Grandma said this 

chair just gets in their way. So she gave it to me. 
And she and Grandpa went off on a second ’r 
third honeymoon, they said. I hope Daddy gets 
Central Life re-tire-ment income... 


WHAT ABOUT YOU? BETTER 
START NOW WITH ,.. 


(tral tite 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


611 FIFTH AVENUE DES MOINES 








We Print the lowan... 


All the big concerns in Southwest Iowa 
buy printing from us. How about you? 


Write or phone 
WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Letterpress and Offset printing 
Shenandoah, lowa 




















OGRAPHING-COMPANY 


EDWIN G. RAGSDALE - SECRETARY 


FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 





art work. DES‘MOINES:12 
PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING Hl] QUALITY EXPERIENCE-SERVICE I} 
PELLA, IOWA ee 














A Salute 


GREAT NEW SUTHERLAND POWER PLANT... 


POWER needed for the activities of the Marshalltown area .. . 
for industries which find Marshalltown a good place to locate. 


of power” 






pitable Iowa cities ... 


to Marshalltown 





IOWA ELECTRIC 


furnishing the tremendous volume of 


and promising “plenty 


“A Great City to Serve 
A’ .,.Where Progress Rules’ 


' 


Marshalltown stands in the front ranks of beautiful, hos- 
with an outstanding record of achieve- 


ment in the past and the progressive spirit to meet the demands of the future. 


Because Marshalltown is economically stable and industrially sound, it 


manifests the healthy growth that makes it a good 
place to live and do business. Its educational and 
religious background meets the requirements of fam- 
ily life. Its spirit of civic pride helps to keep it 
looking ahead. 

This Company is happy to assure the citizens of 
Marshalltown that there will always be “plenty of 
power” to meet their needs. Reddy Kilowatt says: 


“We're proud to work with you!” 


Bringing better living electrically to the 
HEART-LAND OF A GREAT STATE 7 wn wernenS 
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CONTROL PANELS of the 
Sutherland Plant .. . the 
“nerve center” of a mighty 


operation . “push button” 
controlled. 
GIANT TURBINES .. . The 


two of these generators at 
Sutherland produce 66,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity. 
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THE ADJUSTED INCREASE 


PPROPRIATIONS-WISE, the present Iowa legislature 

may have been even more conservative than was original- 
ly realized. Adjusting the Iowa budgets to the purchasing 
power of the dollar, the appropriations for the current bien- 
nium are only $3,000,000 above those for 1955-1957. 

According to the office of the State Comptroller, approxi- 
mately $286,400,000 will be spent by the state during the 
1957-59 period from the general revenue fund appropriations. 
In 1955-57 the figure was $273,051,000. But at the same 
time the cost-of-living index for consumer prices has risen 
from 114.5 (for the year 1955) to 118.6 (for the first 
quarter of 1957). 

Here are the figures for the post-war era. The years rep- 
resent the biennium, and the index figure is for the consumer 
price index for the United States on all items such as food, 
clothing, medical expenses, etc. The base period, 1947-1949, 
equals 100. The source is the U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The total appropriations represent 
those from General Revenue Funds. They do not include, for 
example, highway expenditures, but do include all administra- 
tive departments, Board of Control and Board of Regents 
institutions, social welfare, state aids and capital improve- 
ments. The figure for 1949-51 carries with it a $50 million 
service compensation fund allotment. Another $8,000,000 
went for this purpose in 1951-53. The final figure is the 
appropriation adjusted to the cost-of-living index. 


APPROPRIATIONS ADJUSTED TO 
PURCHASING POWER OF DOLLAR 


Year Index Appropriations Adjusted Appro. 
1957-59 118.6 $286,400,000 $241,483,137 
1955-57 114.5 273,051,000 238,472,489 
1953-55 114.4 244,745,391 213,938,279 
1951-53 111.0 222,447,106 200,402,798 
1949-51 101.8 253,484,283 249,002,243 
1947-49 95.5 160,714,000 168,286,911 
1945-47 76.9 113,984,000 148,119,623 


As a check, the same type of calculation was made using 
the wholesale price index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
In comparing the current biennium with the 1955-57, for 
instance, the results were almost identical to the consumer 
price index figures. 

Editorializing on these figures is difficult. Since past ses- 
sions of the Iowa legislature have been far from generous in 
their appropriations, we believe that Iowa is not keeping 
pace with its growing problems. Certainly the governor’s 
vetoes of capital appropriations did not help the situation. 





CAB vs. IOWA GROWTH 


acer town business firms in Iowa are finding airplane 
travel increasingly more difficult. New regulations con- 
cerning purchasing tickets before reservations can be made 














and reconfirmation of flight plans may not work a hardship 
in larger cities. But few Iowa towns have airline ticket offices 
nearby and must usually rely on the mails. Often this creates 
nearly impossible situations. 

Airplane travel has helped to make the small city a logical 
place to locate business offices. With this advantage whittled 
away, the effects could be far-reaching. In a few cities in- 
dependent travel agencies can handle tickets and, for those 
looking for a new business, this is a good field to explore. 
But even these agencies do not solve the whole problem 
created by the new regulations. 

Commercial airlines claim they have difficulties with ‘‘no- 
shows’, but the suspicion remains that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has sold out to the monopoly they have created and 
maintained. At present its interests are certainly counter to 
those hoping for greater industrial growth in non-urban Iowa. 





PARKWAY PLANNERS 


 yeromevengee by the attention being given to vast new 
interstate highway systems is a project which has been 
promoted with some vigor for nearly 20 years. The vision of 
a parkway extending along the Mississippi River from the 
Gulf of Mexico into Minnesota and ending at Kenora, Canada, 
has long captivated the imagination of civic boosters and 
nature lovers along the Father of Waters. The boosters see 
such a roadway as giving a much-needed transfusion to the 
towns depending on the former main artery of midwest com- 
merce. Naturalists spot a rare opportunity to preserve a 
goodly portion of scenic America. 

Some time ago we attended one of the meetings of the 
Mississippi River Parkway Planning Commission to learn 
how things were coming along. It has taken us most of the 
intervening months to claw through the mound of papers 
and pamphlets heaped on us. The verdict: much planning, 
but little paving. 

As usual, our conversations neatly cut through the home- 
work. One enthusiast, booster-variety, explained the routing 
to us. “We eventually hope to have a double parkway, one 
on each side of the river. But the preliminary survey allows 
for a single road, giving a preferred and acceptable route on 
one side or the other, using existing bridges to cross over.” 

Learning that his home was right on the river, we asked 
him if it wouldn’t ruin his view. “Oh no,” he explained 
cheerfully, “the parkway will go inland along that section. 
You see, we don’t follow the river exclusively. The road 
visits places of special interest that are nearby and takes 
sensible short cuts. We’ve saved over 500 miles from an 
exclusively river route and it gives variety to the tourist.” 

A determined lady to my right picked up the commentary, 
“This road will really be built with the traveler in mind. 
It will be a parkway, like the Blue Ridge Parkway, not just 
a road. It will require an average of 100 to 150 acres of land 
per mile to protect the scenery. There'll be limited access, 
picnic areas, and historical markers.” 

(Continued on page 47) 


A Sports Car Tour into 


The Steamboat Era 


An educational rally at Ottumwa visits many 


of the state’s most historical places on a 


backroads route you might want to follow. 


Photos by BUD STICKLER & H. M. SCHWEIGHOFER 


HIS May, on the very same weekend 

that the Spanish Marquis Alfonso de 
Portago blackened the name of sports 
car racing in a tragic Italian accident 
that took nine lives, a small group of 
Iowa sports car fans gathered in Ot- 
tumwa for a rally that was as far 
removed from the dare-devil in driving 
as possible. 

Arriving in the Iowa city after a 
“race” against a prescribed average speed 
from Washington, some 50 miles away, 
they prepared to embark on an educa- 
tional tour of historical places in the 
vicinity. 

The Washington to Ottumwa run 
was termed the first “leg’’ by the drivers 
who sported a variety of cars ranging 
from American Thunderbirds to British 
Jaguars to French Dauphines. Also in- 
cluded were a few stock makes driven 
by members of the Sports Car Club of 
America who left their racier models at 
home. The object of the leg was to 
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Getting ready for second leg (from r.) 
—Volkswagen, Borgward, Jaguar, MG. 


arrive at the finish line, which they 
were told, would be somewhere on the 
northern outskirts of Ottumwa, at such 
a time as to give them an average 
speed of 48.4 miles per hour, or as 
near as possible. 

Officials in Washington and Ottum- 
wa clocked their departure and arrival 
times. Most cars had a “navigator” to 
help the driver, often with elaborate 
calibrating equipment. Two men had 
their mothers along for the task. Al- 
though in their seventies, both did ex- 
cellent jobs. In fact, H. M. Schweighofer 
and his mother won the grand prize 





for the afternoon. First prize for the 
starting leg went to G. Stephenson who 
had an error of only one second. 

Immediately on arrival in Ottumwa, 
drivers were given a list of eight his- 
torical places, their approximate loca- 
tions, and the story behind them. They 
were also given a partial map of the 
region and a list of questions to answer 
about the spots to be visited. 

The object of the educational tour 
was to visit the historical places with 
the least possible mileage within a four 
hour time limit. The Ottumwa Country 
Club was the finish of the tour. Cer- 
tain ground rules were set. For example, 
it would be illegal to back up more than 
four car lengths. Mileage readings were 
taken at the start and finish. 

The resulting tour is not exactly one 
that other Iowans would care to follow 
as few people care to sacrifice scenery 
for a precious quarter of a mile on the 
odometer. But the general route is an 


New model MG rounds curve on a scenic country road north of Bentonsport followed by the older, and more familiar MG model. 
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interesting visit to one of the heart- 
lands of Iowa’s heritage. 

The first stop for most of the cars 
was Dahlonega Tavern, a handsome, 
weather-beaten building near Ottumwa. 
(To reach it from the north they took 
the first gravel road going east after 
crossing the railroad viaduct on High- 
way 63. The road goes one mile east, 
heads north one-third of a mile and 
then angles southeast into the now for- 
gotten town.) 

The history of the once-thriving me- 
tropolis of Dahlonega started in true 
frontier fashion with what was known 
as the Dahlonega War. It seems one 
citizen assigned his homestead claim to 
another and then tried to jump the as- 
signed claim. After much whiskey drink- 
ing, the shooting began between the two 
rival factions. One man was killed and 
the law arrived from Fairfield in the 
person of the sheriff and a boy deputy. 
They were soon overwhelmed by mem- 
bers of both local factions and run out 
of town. The 100-year-old tavern now 
standing replaced a huge log hotel built 
in the early 1840's. 

From the southwest corner of Dahl- 
onega to Agency, the cars followed a 
route that is most easily described as 
going south whenever possible and east 
at T intersections. While these are back 
roads, it would be difficult to become 
lost. 

Agency was founded as an Indian 
agency in 1838 by Joseph M. Street. 
He was on excellent terms with Wapel- 
lo, Chief of the Sac and Fox tribes, and 
laid the groundwork for the treaty of 
1842 which was signed following his 
death. The treaty opened a large terri- 
tory from Agency on west for white 
settlement. On Indian insistence the 
treaty provided for Chief Wapello’s 
grave to be placed near the grave of 
his friend Street. This is one Indian 
treaty provision that was honored. 

To reach Wapello’s grave, the second 
point on the tour, the sports cars pro- 
ceeded through Agency on Highway 34 
and then took the road angling south- 
east at the east edge of town. The 
grave is only a few blocks from the 
highway. 

Keeping on the same road (county 
K) to Iowa 16 and then to Eldon, the 
drivers sought out Chief Black Hawk’s 
house. By turning south from 16 just 
at the schoolhouse on the east edge of 
the town, the cars gained the river road. 
The house was on the left, 2.3 miles 
down the road. Given to Black Hawk 
in his declining years, it was the scene 
of his death on October 3, 1838. The 
stone structure is now only a shell. 

In trying to reach Selma, the next 
junction, with the least possible mileage, 
several of the cars kept to the river road 
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Old tavern at Dahlonega is investigated by drivers in an Austin-Healey, T-bird. 


even after the gravel turned north to 
rejoin 16. In doing so most of them be- 
came stuck in the mud and had to be ne 
pulled out by a cooperative farmer. 
At Selma, the sports car itinerary 
called for visiting a cabin in the hills 
across the river. As there is little to see, 
it is not recommended for others. Hugh 
Bell, one of the organizers, discovered 
this hill cabin when trying to run 
down the “Hinkle Cabin,” described in 
several books on Iowa. No one he talked 
to in the small town, a former steam- 
boat port of some importance, had 
heard of the cabin he was seeking, but 
all seemed to know about the one in 
the hills. As he was finally leaving the 
village Bell spotted it right on the main 
highway, not half a mile away. The 
interesting two-story building was origi- 
nally two cabins joined by a second 
floor and a “breezeway.” It was built 
by a Captain Hinkle who owned 1200 
acres of bottom land in the vicinity. 
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Porsche, Jag get help in mud near Selma. 


MG stops before ruins of Chief Black Hawk's home on Des Moines River near Eldon. 
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STEAMBOAT ERA TOUR 
Arrows mark both the suggested and alternate 
routes described in text. Continue on lowa 16 
and 1 from Selma to reach Keosaqua (insert). 


Selma's Hinkle cabin was originally two cabins joined by second-floor, "breezeway.” 





Until 1945, it was kept in top condition 
and filled with antiques. “Since then,” 
the tour blurb read, “its only claim to 
fame is that it is the oldest chicken 
house in Iowa.” 

The tour proceeded on 16 to Iowa 1 
and then south to Keosauqua. A pos- 
sible alternate route is to cross the Des 
Moines River at Douds and meander 
over to Lacy-Keosauqua Park and then 
into town. 

The county seat of Van Buren Coun- 
ty, Keosauqua was once a thriving river 
town. The first steamboat to get to 
Keosauqua was the “Science” which ar- 
rived in the spring of 1837 from St. 
Louis and a three-decker packet boat, 
the “Jeanie Deans,” some 236 feet long, 
once got up the river this far. The two 
mill dams here created quite a trading 
center and the interesting old Keosauqua 
Hotel was built to serve the steamboat 
trade. The hotel is still in operation. Its 
dining room has a very good reputation. 

Keosauqua is one of Iowa’s most fas- 
cinating towns. The courthouse, built in 
1842-43, is remarkably preserved. The 
town has a number of fine old homes 
including Bonneyview, built in 1839, 
which overlooks the river. It is near the 
north edge of town to the east of the 
highway. Keosauqua is also noted as 
the hometown of Phil Stong and the 
scene of the 1839 Honey War, a border 
dispute. 

Several of the sports cars turned too 
soon in trying to find the Bentonsport 
road. When they finally came upon it, 
only about a mile south of Keosauqua, 
they found the turn-off was well 
marked, a recent innovation. 

Bentonsport is fully described in The 
Iowan for August-September, 1955. The 
beautiful and well-preserved little river 
town is a “natural museum” of Iowa in 
the 1840’s. The principal change since 
The Iowan article has resulted from the 
arrival of a dynamic young couple from 
Des Moines who have restored the 
Mason House and opened it to the pub- 
lic. Herbert and Burretta Redhead de- 
serve a vote of thanks from all Iowans 
for their work here. 

In refinishing the old hotel, they have 
kept it nearly as it was in the early 
steamboat days. There are 21 rooms 
filled with antique furnishings. Many 
were purchased with the house, some 
came from the Redhead family, other 
pieces of the period were bought in the 
locality by Mrs. Redhead, an antiques 
expert. 

Special displays include papers and 
articles from the Wesley Redhead es- 
tate, old steamboat items, and early 
historical posters. The Redheads are al- 
so restoring the old post office building. 
A young Keosauqua couple, the Robert 
Mitchells, are now remodeling the Greef 
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house nearby and furnishing it with 
antiques. When completed, it will also 
be open to the public. 

Several routes out of Bentonsport are 
open to the adventurous. Some of the 
sports cars took the road directly along 
the river in leaving town. It leads back 
to Iowa 1 north of Keosauqua. Other 
cars went two blocks north, past the 
churches, and headed west on this grav- 
el road. By keeping to the west where 
possible, it also leads to Iowa 1. Both 
roads and the one coming into Bentons- 
port pass a number of fine, old brick 
houses on the farms. 

The final visitation point on the 
sports car tour was the log cabin in the 
Old Settlers’ Park in Fairfield, also 
known as Waterworks Park. It is lo- 
cated in the far northeast corner of the 
city. Fairfield also boasts Parsons Col- 
lege, on the north edge of town, a num- 
ber of beautiful old homes, and several 
prominent manufacturing firms. 

Dusk was approaching as the Austin- 
Healeys, Jags, MG’s, Porsches, Volks- 
wagens and assorted other cars headed 
back to Ottumwa. The parking lot of 
the Ottumwa Country Club gradually 
turned into a carnival of unusual cars, as 
the assorted varieties finally made their 
way back. Almost half of them took 
longer than four hours but no penalties 
were assessed. During the dinner that 
evening, talk ranged from the mud near 
Selma to the mechanical intricacies of 
sports car ownership as officials of the 
Sports Car Club of America—Iowa Re- 
gion computed scores for the interesting 
day. Visitors found sports car enthusi- 
asts have an unusual little world of 
their own, interesting but strange. 


Note: Two extensions of the tour 
are recommended. From _ Bentonsport 
one can also visit Bonaparte, another 
interesting river town. It is about five 
miles south, taking the road going south- 
east from the Mason House. 

The Mars Hill Log Church featured 
in the December-January Iowan was on 
the original sports car tour but was 
dropped because of muddy roads. To 
reach it, take Highway 63 south from 
Ottumwa and turn at the last gravel 
road before the Davis County line, about 
five miles south of the city limits. It is 
the first gravel road east after crossing 
some railroad tracks. Proceed east for 
about three and a half miles. At the 
third intersection (of roads from the 
north), turn south for about a mile. 
Then by returning to the east-west road 
one can reach Eldon. Thus it is possible 
to start the tour at Mars Hill, proceed 
to Eldon, Selma and the Keosauqua 
region, and then return by way of 
Agency and Dahlonega. 
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Dauphine, MG, Studebaker jam road before small Selma cabin (not on lowan tour). 





By moonlight, rally members regroup at Ottumwa Country Club for dinner, awards. 
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Iowa’s MYSTERIOUS 
BuRIED TREASURES 


Legends from McGregor and Iowa City weave 
strangely similar tales of lost gold caches. 


by ROLLAND B. MOORE & STAN MEYER 


a OF the greatest problems facing 
the early settlers of Iowa was the 
lack of proper banking facilities. This 
difficulty would have been long forgot- 
ten except for a measure taken by some 
of the more insecure guardians of gov- 
ernment funds. These suspicious agents 
were entrusted with great quantities of 
gold, much of which they buried when- 
ever they felt they could no longer pro- 
tect it. According to legend and the 
records of the Archives Division of the 
War Department, some of this gold has 
never been found and still lies buried in 
Iowa. The tales of buried fortunes are 
supported by enough fact to make many 
present-day Iowans continue the search 
for gold. 

THE IOWA CITY TREASURE 

One legendary incident which inspires 
the treasure-seekers is the mystery of 
Captain Hunt’s buried gold. During the 
Civil War the Union forces had been 
bled of all the horses fit for war serv- 
ice, and the War Department was turn- 
ing to the West for its supply. A de- 
partmental Quartermaster was stationed 
at Davenport, Iowa, to buy horses and 





Illustrations by JOHN HUSEBY 


other supplies for the cavalry and ar- 
tillery. In July of 1863, the position was 
taken by Captain Thomas B. Hunt who 
bought the horses to outfit the Eighth 
and Ninth Iowa Cavalry regiments. 

Hunt learned that horses of the re- 
quired color and size could be easily 
obtained in the vicinity of Iowa City, 
and ome morning he arrived in Iowa 
City on the passenger train from Daven- 
port. When the train stopped at the 
depot, he climbed stiffly down the car 
steps and stood looking toward the bag- 
gage car where the station trucks had 
been pulled alongside for unloading. 
He was particularly interested in the 
handling of his two cowhide, brass- 
bound trunks, each closed with heavy 
padlocks. One of these trunks con- 
tained a great amount of gold coin, 
with which he planned to pay for the 
horses. 

As was usual when a passenger train 
arrived from the East, there was a large 
crowd of loafers on the station platform 
to watch the proceedings. Hack drivers 
were on hand to solicit the passengers 
to stay at the particular hotels they 
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represented. Captain Hunt motioned to 
the hack driver who was calling for 
business for the Chicago House, one of 
the hotels of Iowa City. He said to the 
driver, “Can you take my two trunks 
along with us? One of them is pretty 
heavy. If you can, I'll go to your hotel, 
but those trunks must go with us.” 

The hack driver called to a loafer to 
help him with the trunks, and soon they 
were loaded on the boot of the hack, 
with Captain Hunt following every 
move. “You are right, Captain,” grinned 
the driver, “One of them trunks must 
be filled with bricks. It is just darn 
heavy.” Captain Hunt did not reply. 

They drove to the Chicago House, 
which was at that time located on South 
Clinton street, and the driver stopped in 
front of the hotel. Hunt never took his 
eyes off the trunks as they were un- 
loaded and carried inside. He then 
signed the register and was assigned a 
room to which he had his trunks carried. 

The lock on the door of Hunt’s reom 
was a flimsy affair, so Hunt saw that 
the landlord put padlocks on both the 
inside and outside of the door. The 
Captain never left the room in the 
mornings until after the maid had made 
his bed. He trusted no one as long as 
he had the trunkful of gold, and he 
never left either trunk unlocked. 

In spite of his suspicions regarding 
the trunks, Captain Hunt was a con- 
vivial man and he spent much of his 
time in the taverns of Iowa City, buy- 
ing drinks for everybody present and 
always paying in gold. He bought many 
excellent horses, which were also paid 
for in gold. His generosity made him 
many friends, and they were disap- 
pointed when, after he had spent several 
weeks in Iowa City, Hunt informed 
them that he had been ordered to go 
East. He may have anticipated these 
travel orders, for he had buried so much 
of the gold still left to him that his 
trunk was now very light. When he bid 
goodby to his friends, he told them that 
he would be back. 

But Captain Hunt never did come 
back. During his travel eastward, he 
was waylaid, robbed and left for dead 
beside the road. He died soon after- 
wards, but before he died he told of the 
gold he had buried and drew a map 
showing where it was, according to the 
legend. The map showed it to be buried 
on a wooded hillside just north of Iowa 
City and just across a small creek which 
flowed into the Iowa river, a couple of 
hundred yards upstream. Detailed in- 
structions were given as to where and 
how the cache of gold could be found. 

In time, this map or one like it 
reached Iowa City and caused tremen- 
dous excitement. Maps said to be au- 
thentic duplicates of the Captain’s origi- 




















nal were sold in Iowa City by sharpers 
who reaped a rich harvest. Every Sun- 
day for years afterwards saw scores 
of men carrying shovels, spades, picks 
and crowbars over their shoulders on 
their way to the Captain’s hillside to 
dig for his golden treasure. In time the 
excitement of digging for the gold wore 
off, but there were two men in Iowa 
City who would not give up. 

One of these men was Walter Terrill 
who had come to Iowa from the East 
and had built a dam across the Iowa 
river which furnished water power for 
the operation of his small grist mill. 
The other man was John P. Dostal who 
had been a master brewer in Bohemia. 
He came to Iowa City and built a small 
brewery which produced just enough 
good beer to supply the county. 

It seemed strange that although Ter- 
rill came to Iowa City without any great 
wealth, he suddenly had enough money 
to buy a large amount of land close to 
his mill. He also bought what is now 
an Iowa City park in addition to the 
hillside on which Captain Hunt’s gold 
was supposed to be buried. 

It may be a coincidence, too, that at 
the same time John P. Dostal came up 
with so much money that he built a 
huge addition to his brewery. Did the 
two men find the Captain’s gold and 
divide it between themselves? It is a 
fact that immediately afterwards both 
of them completely lost their great in- 
terest in searching for the treasure. 

For all anyone knows, the gold may 
still be lying near Iowa City where Cap- 
tain Hunt buried it. The hillside still 
shows the marks of the frantic digging 
that has taken place even to this day. 
Perhaps the mystery will be finally 
solved when some future searcher un- 
covers the fortune. 

THE McGREGOR CACHE 

Another treasure which may still lie 
beneath Iowa soil is said to be located 
on “Gold Mine Farm,” located 514 miles 
west of McGregor, presently owned and 
operated by Irvin F. Meyer and his son, 
Maurice. The story of this gold is even 
more exciting because of the short peri- 
od of time in which it was buried. 

Just before dark one chilly fall eve- 
ning in 1843, a federal paymaster and 
his guards stopped for the night at an 
inn in northeastern Iowa. The official 
messenger, the paymaster, was a tall, 
gaunt man of about fifty. He was heav- 
ily armed, and from each of his saddle 
bags protruded the neck of a crockery 
gallon jug. Those two vessels contained 
$63,000 in gold coin—back pay for the 
soldiers stationed at wilderness forts in 
the prairie territory. 

As the travelers finished their supper, 
the paymaster suddenly lurched to his 
feet and choked, “I... I think I’m 


gonna die . . . I’m going to die!” He 
clutched the money containers from be- 
side his chair and threw them over his 
shoulder. Doubled over, he ordered his 
guards not to follow and bolted, cough- 
ing, into the night. Only ten minutes 
had passed when he reappeared in the 
doorway and slumped to the floor— 
dead. The gold was gone and to this 
day no trace of it has been found. 

Fortune-hunters have been searching 
for the gold for 114 years, but none of 
it has been recovered. The residents of 
the area are amused by the constant 
attempts to find the treasure, but most 
of them are firmly convinced of the 
truth of the story. 

There are two versions of the mes- 
senger’s death. The actual scene inside 
the inn came from the innkeeper, but 
he never revealed why the man died. 
It is agreed that the agent was sure his 
guards couldn’t be trusted, but while 
some say that they poisoned his supper, 
others believe that he was subject to 
heart trouble and that the day’s ride 
followed by a heavy supper brought on 
a fatal attack. All yarn-spinners un- 
waveringly claim, however, that he was 
gone only ten minutes and that his 
guards stayed behind while the gold 
was hidden. 

What happened to the unreliable 
guards isn’t known—maybe they found 
the gold that night. Most people feel 
sure that they split up and never lo- 
cated the money. 

Had the dying messenger been away 
from the inn longer than ten minutes, 
the tale would be much less appealing. 
But within a ten-minute round-trip walk 
around the site of the inn, there is only 
one logical hiding place. In 1843, and 
until recent years, this was a large cave. 
Erosion has filled the cave so that today 
all one can see is a shovel-pocked sink- 
hole with an ominous hole in the bot- 
tom. The hole itself appears bottomless 
and since no one has been in the cave 
for over 40 years, it is not known how 
deep it really is. The shovel marks 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Bucking bronco lunges out of the chutes carrying Donny Hackett of Estherville. The arena was built by Kerm Reeves in 1953. 


Reeves family at Emmetsburg farm. Richie, 11, holds Maurine, 5, as Kerm looks on. 
At right are Ronnie, 18; Kathy, 16; Marcella, 19; and Mrs. Reeves holding Benny, 2. 


At Emmetsburg 
the Wild West has 
been brought to 


an Iowa farm. 


Family 
Rodeo 


by ERIC VELDE 


Photos by P. J. O°; CONNELL 








HERE was a time when cowboys 
‘tae monopolized by the Wild West, 
but no more. Boots, broncos, and brah- 
mas are becoming a common sight in 
other sections, where roping and bull- 
dogging are not a means of earning a 
living, but an art carefully nurtured 
and developed. 

One of Iowa’s most unusual shows is 
a family project at Emmetsburg that 
has grown into a full-fledged rodeo, at- 
tracting expert riders from many states. 

Having loved horses all his life, Kerm 
Reeves fullfilled a dream in the fall of 
1953 when he started his own rodeo. 
His wife and six children share his en- 
thusiasm for the project, which has 
changed the face of their Emmetsburg 
farm. 

Building the arena was a big job, al- 
though no bleachers were necessary in 
the natural amphitheatre, which seats 
some three thousand spectators. The 
arena is 360 by 120 feet in area, with 
chutes at both ends. It is fenced so 
tightly that even the wildest steer would 
have trouble clearing the sides. At the 
north end, above the chutes, is a crow’s 
nest for the announcer, timekeeper, and 
other officials. High above them, on 
rodeo days, waves the flag. All told, it 
is quite an impressive outlay for a fam- 
ily project, especially one so far from 
the Wild West. 

The first Reeves rodeo took place in 
the fall of 1953 when a crowd of over 
5,000 was admitted free. The hat was 
passed among the spectators, bringing 
in almost enough money to cover ex- 
penses. Since then, rodeos have been 
held every fall and spring with admis- 
sion charges of one dollar for adults 
and fifty cents for children; youngsters 
under 12 are admitted free. 

From the beginning, the Reeves re- 
ceived help from friends throughout 


with the aid of both adults and chil- 
dren who work just for the thrill of 
taking part. In appreciation, the Reeves 
recently gave a dinner for about thirty 
of the grown-ups who have helped them. 

Obtaining riding stock is no problem, 
since Kerm, when he attends sales, is 
constantly on the lookout for outlaw 
horses. When one that shows signs of 
kicking up his heels is brought into the 
ring, the other buyers shy away from 
him without a bid. But not Kerm. Im- 
mediately interested, he remarks to him- 
self, “Now there is a good animal!” 
Later, when his buckers are used in a 
rodeo, if any one of them behaves like 
a well-bred horse should, the animal is 


(Continued on page 48) 


Emmetsburg. The rodeo is still held The arena is flanked by a natural amphitheatre. Here spectators watch bull-riding. 


The open of the Kids’ Calf Scramble. The youngsters chase and rope calves, which they drag into a ring in order to win prizes. 
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Bustling Business im Bees 


Ranked third in honey production, Iowa output 


depends upon small operators like Russell Smalley. 


by RICHARD BRUNER 


HEN Iowa's first residents, the 

Indians, saw swarms of honeybees, 
they predicted to each other that white 
men would settle the area within three 
years. 

The Indians—who called the bee the 
“white man’s fly”—were correct. As 
white men moved across the continent, 
bringing their agriculture with them, 
they also brought bees. And bees were 
something entirely new to North Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Beekeeping—or technically, apiculture 
—has been continued throughout the 
years as an important part of Iowa's 
agriculture. In addition to the impor- 
tance which beekeeping has in the pol- 
lination of certain crops, it has made 
Iowa the third largest honey-producing 
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THIS is the first in a series of 
articles to be run from time to 
time on the various kinds of farm- 
ing in lowa. 











state in the country. California, with its 
orchards of citrus-fruit trees, almost al- 
ways ranks first. Texas, because of its 
size, sometimes ranks second. Other 
large honey-producing states are Illinois, 
Michigan and Florida. 

Beekeeping in Iowa, for 200 or more 
commercial beekeepers like Russell Smal- 
ley of Beaver, is a way of life. 

Smalley, whose operation averages 
1,300 to 1,500 colonies of hives, is one 
of the largest operators in the state. 


Even when moved, bees will cling to frames, such as one held by Dale Smalley, 18. 































Photos by P. J. OCONNELL 


Owning no farm land—few beekeepers 
do—Smalley has his beehives in 57 
separate locations near Beaver. He sells 
most of his product out of the state. 
A lot of it goes to Milwaukee and New 
York, and he has sold honey for export 
to Italy, France and Canada. At the 
same time, he manages to keep two or 
three stores in Boone County supplied. 

Unlike some other beekeepers in Iowa, 
Smalley does his own merchandising. 
Others in the industry belong to the 
Sioux Bee cooperative which operates 
the country’s largest honey factory in 
Sioux City, Iowa. Those farmers who 
belong to the cooperative usually turn 
all their product over to Sioux Bee 
which bottles and sells it. This elimi- 
nates, for the beekeeper, the necessity 
of seeking markets. However, those bee- 
keepers who sell through the coopera- 
tive, and thus have an assured market, 
quite often get lower prices than entre- 
preneurs like Smalley. 

Smalley’s operation began in a small 
way in 1918. “I started out with two 
colonies,” he says, “and it just kind 
of grew.” 

He farmed in Boone County, in addi- 
tion to keeping bees, until 1934. By that 
time, he had 45 colonies of bees. 

In the depths of the depression, Smal- 
ley says that he paid his cash rent for 
his farm with the money he got from 
the sale of his honey. This made him 
decide there was a better living in api- 
culture than in agriculture. So he sold 
his farm, moved to town, and increased 
his supply of bees. 

Iowa beekeepers vary in the amount 
of honey they expect to take from each 
hive. Those like Smalley, who dispose 
of their bees at the end of the season, 
can expect to take as much as 150 
pounds or more of honey from each 
hive during the season. 

Others, like John Jessup of Perry, 
expect only 100 pounds or more from 
each hive during the year. Jessup, un- 
like Smalley, “winters” his bees. In order 
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to do so, he has to leave in the hive 
about 75 pounds of honey on which the 
bees feed over the winter. 

The bees, incidentally, are actually 
producing all the honey for their own 
consumption, and a beekeeper takes only 
the surplus. A hive usually produces 
{00 to 500 pounds in a season. 

Although Smalley can take more hon- 
ey from a hive, it is necessary for him 
to invest in new bees each spring. 

This means a yearly truck ride down 
to Georgia, one of the states with a 
thriving bee breeding industry, and this 
ride has unique hazards. 

For instance, the first year Smalley 
drove to Georgia, he ran into river 
floods and had to go 100 miles out of 
his way. For the ordinary motorist, this 
would be merely an inconvenience, but 
for Smalley it might have been catas- 
trophic. The weather was extremely 
warm, and he was forced to travel the 
extra distance through a valley. 

In hot weather, hauling bees is a 
ticklish business. The sides of the valley 
prevented the air from circulating well 
and Smalley was afraid of losing his 
bees as a result of their smothering. 
“We didn’t stop to eat on that whole 
trip,” Smalley says. “We grabbed candy 
bars when we'd stop for gas, but then 
we'd keep right on going.” 

Cold weather is another fear of bee- 
keepers carrying a load of bees. Tem- 
peratures of 40 to 60 degrees provide 
ideal bee-transporting weather, accord- 
ing to Smalley. Anything lower than 
40 degrees jangles the nerves of bee- 
keepers. 

Fortunately, however, Smalley has 
never run into extremely cold weather, 
and he has never lost a load of bees. 
“It’s a $5,000 investment,” he says, ‘and 
nobody writes insurance on it except 
for accidents. You can’t get insurance 
against the bees’ smothering or freezing.” 

Bee-stings, of course, are a regular 
occupational hazard. Smalley says he 
gets one or two stings every day he 
works with bees. “If you cover up and 
work carefully, you won't get any more. 
But some days you'll get your shirt 
stuck to your back if you make the 
bees angry.” 

Smalley tells about the time he at- 
tempted to help a neighbor out of a 
predicament, before he began keeping 
bees on a commercial basis. The neigh- 
bor discovered bees between the outside 
and inside walls of his house. He asked 
Smalley for help in getting rid of them 
and Smalley reasoned that, if he were 
to back his car up to the house and run 
the engine’s exhaust into a hole in the 
house wall, he’d be able to drive the 
bees out. 

“I dressed up nice and tight,” says 
Smalley. “But I forgot to tie my pants- 





legs down. You can guess what hap- 
pened. When I got home and took off 
my pants I pulled better than 100 stings 
out of my legs. They weren't tickling!” 

Beekeepers not only cover themselves 
completely, but also use smokers when 
working with bees. With smokers, they 
pump smoke into the hives. Its effect 
on bees is psychological. The bees seem 
to think that the hive is in danger of 
catching fire. They rush to the honey- 
combs in the hive and fill themselves 
with honey. With full stomachs, they’re 
less apt to feel ornery enough to sting 
the beekeeper, and he can work in rela- 
tive peace. 

It is necessary for beekeepers to keep 
constantly on the move during the “hon- 
ey flow.” The flow occurs during the 
heaviest floral season in the spring. 
At that time of year, beekeepers are 
busy going from hive to hive, taking 
out honeycombs and -replacing them 
with new combs, which already contain 
foundations of beeswax. “If we didn’t 
have a foundation in the comb, the 
bees would build the honey cells every 
which way,” one beekeeper says. 

From the time Smalley returns from 
Georgia with a new batch of bees until 
the heaviest part of the honey flow is 
over, he employs eight persons besides 
himself. His son, Dale, and his son-in- 
law, Paul Evans, work with him regu- 
larly in addition to one other man. 

While the bees are busy making hon- 
ey, they’re also performing another serv- 
ice at no extra cost; bees are the world’s 
best crop pollinators. More than 50 
crops depend upon bees for pollination. 
Commercial fruit growers are dependent 
upon bees’ pollination to get a bumper 
crop. 

For this reason, Smalley and other 
beekeepers often supply their bees to 
farmers for pollination purposes. Where 
bees are being furnished for pollination, 
Smalley uses more of the insects than 
usual. “They have to be concentrated,” 
he says. ‘In that case, we have to charge 
for it.” 

Ordinarily, however, Smalley distrib- 
utes his bees on farmers’ lands in vari- 
ous locations by mutual agreement. The 
bees furnish Smalley with honey and 
pollinate the farmers’ crops coincident- 
ally with their honeymaking activities. 

While the honey flow is on, beekeep- 
ers keep an eye out for any signs of 
crowding in the hives. If bees become 
too crowded, they will develop a new 
batch of queen eggs. Once the old queen 
is assured that a new queen will re- 
place her in the old hive, she leaves the 
hive and takes a substantial number of 
the colony with her. This “swarm” 
looks for a new home and the bee- 
keeper loses its productivity. 

(Continued on page 52) 


Heart attack has forced Russell Smalley 
to rely on family for help. Son Dale 
works with a colony in the background. 


Opening colony, Dale shoots in smoke. 


Son-in-law, Paul Evans, rebuilds frame. 
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MARSHALLTOWN -- 
Mirror of the Midwest 


The distinguishing characteristics 


and problems of the farm-belt city 


are well reflected in this central Iowa 


manufacturing and trading center. 


by WARREN ROBESON 
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ECENTLY an Iowan who knows 

his state well remarked, “If I had 
to choose one city to show to a visitor 
as being representative of Iowa, I be- 
lieve I'd take Marshalltown.” 

Pressed for his reasoning, he con- 
tinued, “Marshalltown looks very much 
like my conception of the typical, 
middle-sized Iowa city—with all of its 
virtues and its faults. There is the court- 
house square, the grid pattern of elm- 
lined streets, the numerous churches, 
the prominently displayed hotel, pleas- 
ant parks, fair grounds, a normal pat- 
tern of retail stores, signs of progress 
in new construction, and a factory area 
which is deceivingly larger than it 
first appears.” 

“Tl confess, however,” he continued, 
“that my opinion was changed consider- 
ably one day when a friend took time 
to drive me around. The modernistic 
smaller homes and comfortable larger 
ones on suburban acreages struck me 
as being pleasant innovations. The 
country club with its fine pool and the 
nearby new American Legion course 
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(which will be a tough one shortly) had 
escaped me. And there was much new 
building—schools, factories, churches— 
that I hadn’t noticed.” 

Now four years into its second cen- 
tury, Marshalltown is as happy with its 
central position in Iowa, both geograph- 
ically and psychologically, as it is proud 
of its distinctive qualities. 

Even historically, the two major 
events of the past have a familiar ring 
to many Iowans—a major fire and the 
depression of the 1930's. Marshalltown, 
like many towns, recovered from the 
first disaster (an 1872 conflagration 
that hit 17 business firms) much more 
rapidly than the second. 

The depression, of course, touched 
everyone. By the middle of 1930, the 
American Legion post and the Chamber 
of Commerce had started an employ- 
ment bureau to help men who were 
pounding the streets in search of jobs. 
No one ever knew definitely how many 
persons were out of work in Marshall- 
town. The Chamber of Commerce and 
the Trades and Labor Assembly dif- 





From U. S. 30, lowa 14 brings traffic inv 


fered greatly on estimates, but by 1935, 
when the WPA started in Marshall- 
town, the estimate was 1,000 jobless. 
The city’s three banks closed, two later 
reopening. Relief workers organized in 
the American Workers Union with Tom 
Pelham as chairman, and L. A. Larson 
headed a “Put Marshalltown to Work” 
committee which urged residents to hire 
men for home improvements. 

The city came out of the depression 
slowly, the first signs of recovery ap- 
pearing in 1936. Private building picked 
up the following year, and today there 
are only a few monuments that recall 
the hard times. Among them are the 
sewage disposal plant for which the 
Public Works Administration provided 
45 per cent of the funds; the municipal 
swimming pool, built with Works 
Projects Administration labor; Franklin 
Field stadium and the Marshall County 
fairgrounds amphitheater, both started 
as WPA projects; and the Riverview 
Park beautification work done by the 
National Youth Administration. All of 
these projects were designed to provide 
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rshalltown along new four-lane highway and viaduct (above). It passes Fisher Governor plant (with new addition to right), courthouse. 


jobs in the years when unemployment Crowds follow the play of the annual two-man, best-ball tourney at Elmwood C. C. 
and ruinous farm prices slowed the : , asia 
city’s economy to a standstill. ~s , ad >. 
Two depression-born problems, a hous- ’ 4 
ing shortage and rundown school build- 
ings, remained for many years. The 
former has been rectified in recent years. 
Striking new homes are located in new 
areas like Elmwood Acres, Orchard Hill 
and Patterson Lane. Other additions 
east and south of the older part of the 
city have also added dozens of fine new 
dwellings. 
From one small building in the 1850’s, 
the educational system now includes 
five grade schools, two elementary 
buildings, two junior high schools, a 
public high school, St. Mary’s parochial 
school with grades through the 12th, 
and a junior college. 
The Marshalltown school board, 
headed by Mrs. John Noid, hopes to 
see school expansion continue. Current- 
ly, additions costing nearly a million 
dollars are being constructed at Anson 
Junior High and the high school. Even- 
tually, it is hoped, a new high school 
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Vacation bible school students from Methodist Church (in background) take a walk. 


building can be completed and the pres- 
ent building used as a junior high to 
replace aging Central Junior High. 
Credit for the founding of Marshall- 
town is given to Henry Anson, who 
built a log cabin on unbroken prairie 
in 1851. Site of that cabin is now 112 
West Main Street, near the center of 
today’s Marshalltown business district. 
Anson originally named the communi- 
ty Marshall. It was platted in July, 
1853, under the direction of Anson and 
John Childs, but the name was changed 
to Marshalltown nine years later when 
it was learned there was another Mar- 


shall, Iowa. To spur the town’s growth, 
Anson provided a saw mill and flour 
mill and later donated land for the 
courthouse, which was moved in 1859 
from Marietta, following a bitter fight 
between the two communities. The suc- 
cess of that move and the arrival of the 
Chicago and North Western Railway in 
the next decade insured Marshalltown’s 
permanence and growth. 

The village of Marshalltown became 
an incorporated town in 1863, the 
same year the North Western Railway 
reached the community. Telegraph wires 
had arrived a year earlier. But it was 


Big art fair on courthouse lawn was almost rained out again like it was last year. 


another 18 years before the first tele- 
phone was installed, and a streetcar 
line didn’t begin until 1893. 

By the 1870's, there was a definite 
“industrial trend” in the town. The 
growth of industry and business has 
been reflected in an increase in popula- 
tion through the years. In 1885 (the 
earliest available census figure), the 
town had 8,298 residents. The popula- 
tion was 11,500 in 1900, 15,700 twenty 
years later, had reached 19,250 in 1940, 
and today is over 21,000. 

Industry has been largly responsible 
for this steady increase. Most of the 
industries arrived in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. Some have disap- 
peared, but others now carry Marshall- 
town’s mame around the world. 

The trend toward specialization and 
the growth in population, in turn, have 
produced in Marshalltown a_ steady 
growth of retail business. From one 
general store, opened by Wells Rice in 
1853, the business of providing for the 
consumer has expanded to 696 retailers, 
paying $301,125 in retail sales tax in 
the final quarter of 1956. 

The majority of today’s retail busi- 
ness houses were established early in 
the century. Many remain on original 
sites in original buildings, although the 
fronts have been modernized. 

The oldest retail firm in the city, still 
owned by the same family, is H. Wil- 
lard, Son, and Company. It has been in 
continuous operation for 90 years and 
has done a large business in buying, 
custom manufacturing, hides, wool, 
leather and furs. The retail store of the 
firm is on the site of the original Wil- 
lard store on West Main. 

In 1948, Younker Brothers of Des 
Moines purchased Brintnall’s Depart- 
ment Store, and Best Hardware Com- 
pany purchased Abbott and Son Hard- 
ware. With these sales came the end 
to an era of local merchandising. 

When H. G. Brintnall entered the 
department store business in 1903, there 
were nine clerks; when the store was 
sold there were 75. For a short while, 
immediately after the purchase, the 
store was named Younkers-Brintnall, 
but later Younkers moved to East Main 
Street and the latter part of the name 
was dropped. 

Two restaurants are among the best- 
known establishments in Marshalltown. 
Nationally-known Stone’s Restaurant on 
South Third Avenue describes its loca- 
tion with the motto “Under the viaduct, 
down by the vinegar works.” Highway 
relocations have made it even more dif- 
ficult to find than when the phrase 
was coined. Lloyd’s Restaurant on U. S. 
30 near town is also well-known and 
considerably easier to spot. 

In line with national reputations, 





Marshalltown has provided more than 
its quota of personalities to the enter- 
tainment world, despite being located 
more than a thousand miles from either 
Broadway or Hollywood. 

Currently, 18-year-old Jean Seberg is 
being acclaimed one of the new finds 
of the movie industry and is presently 
making her second film under a con- 
tract with Producer Otto Preminger. 

Midget Dale Paullin appeared in 
the movie “It’s A Small World,” made 
nightclub appearances, and toured with 
the Kramer Midgets. Jeri Stubbs (Julie 
Wilson) has earned singing engage- 
ments with Jan Garber, Don McNeil’s 
Breakfast Club and Lawrence Welk. 
Another Lawrence Welk entertainer, or- 
ganist Jerry Burke, also calls Marshall- 
town his home. 

Tim Holt, former star of Hollywood 
westerns, lived in Marshalltown for a 
time, after appearing as the featured 
personality of the city’s 1953 centennial 
celebration. 

It was a Marshalltown educator, Dr. 
Laurence C. Jones, who founded the 
Piney Woods School in Mississippi. It 
is now considered one of the great in- 
stitutions in the South for the educa- 
tion of Negroes. 

The “Billy Graham” of the early 
1900's, the Rev. William “Billy” Sun- 
day, although born in nearby Story 
County, is identified with Marshalltown. 
He was a business man in the city as 
a young man, and went into profes- 
sional baseball from here at the per- 
suasion of “Cap” Anson. 

Marshalltown has also contributed its 
share of authors, such as Carl Glick, 
born in the city in 1890, novelists Merle 
Miller and Esther Carlson Bolster, 





Marshalltown Times-Republican publisher Paul Top sports figure Ben Trickey 
Norris confers with adv. mgr. John Garwood. with wife, Vivian, four boys. 
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W olfe Eye Clinic members are M.D.’s Otis D. and Manager Rex Vana talks with 
Russell M. Wolfe (seated left and right); O.D.’s “Ansons’ team in dugout. They 
(from 1.) J. P. Nesset,H. L. Wolfe, Harry Rasdal. compete in a semi-pro league. 


Marshalltown High School Commencement exercises are given in the well-used Coliseum, built as a World War 1 Memorial in 1929. 
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Rod McDonnell teaches thrice-weekly boys’ swimming class in active YMCA-YWCA. 





poetess Maud Lundington Cain (Mrs. 
C. H. Burt), and Miss Ota Lee Rus- 
sell, who has written a popular chil- 
dren’s book. Beth Streeter Aldrich also 
has a Marshalltown connection, having 
taught at Woodbury school here, around 
the turn of the century. 

Social and cultural life in the city 
has long been interwoven with the ac- 
tivities of churches, fraternal and ser- 
vice clubs, military, adult, and youth 
organizations. 

Cultural activity began with John 
Childs’ singing school in the winter of 
1853. Later, there was the Odeon The- 
ater, site of many stage plays. And in 
recent years, the Community Concert 
Association and the Central Iowa Art 
Association have expressed the city’s 
interest in the arts. 

Women’s clubs have always provided 
a happy combination of local culture 
and social activity. There are at least 
nine of these organizations that are 50 
or more years old. The Witenagemote 
Club, organized in 1875, is the oldest 
women’s club in Marshalltown and pos- 
sibly the oldest of its kind in Iowa. 

Prominent today is the City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, organized in 
1897, which is the oldest federation in 
the state. Binford House, one of the 
landmarks of the city, is the home of 
the City Federation. Formerly the resi- 

(Continued on page 42) 


Opposite: Stairway in lobby of the 
modern, new Lennox office building. 
Centerspread: Riverside Cemetery » 
pond and swans. Photographer Pat 
Apgar used his family as models. 


Niederhauser Airport, a private field, houses a number of locally owned small planes, provides the regular service facilities. 
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In old and new, residential 


Marshalltown offers a new varvety of 


Homes Designed for The Pleasant Life 


= A city of its size, Marshalltown has a large number 
of fine homes, and a remarkable variety of them. Out- 
standing among the newer homes is a group of extremely 
modern, medium-sized places. Patterson Lane in the north- 
west section of town has a large concentration of them, 
including the Bragg home, presented here. A number of the 
new, larger homes are located on small acreages near the 
city. As in the McGregor house pictured, they often reflect 
the country atmosphere. 

On the more traditional side are the homes of the K. R. D. 
Wolfes and the John Norrises located in the older residential 
section. Colonial and Tudor in style, they are about as far as 
Marshalltown homes go in way of being showplaces. (The 
city has few of the tremendous mansions of the turn of the 
century, often found elsewhere.) Hidden from the street, the 
Wolfe home looks out on sweeping lawns and stone walls 
(shown at left). The Norris home is an old family residence, 
thoroughly remodeled. 

Also on the traditional side is the Dr. Royal French home 
which houses their extensive collections. Comfortably infor- 
mal, the J. W. Fisher house reflects their interests, too, 
though in active cultural and recreational pursuits. 


Living room of Wolfe home is attractively decorated in shades 
of green and gold. Portrait of Mrs. Wolfe hangs at far end. 


The Colonial and English Traditions 


EAUTIFUL lawns are characteristic of both the K. R. D. Wolfe and John Norris 
homes in Marshalltown. Fine, mature trees accent the Norris grounds, while rock 
walls and a gas lamp from the Boston Common, kept continually burning in its new 
location, add interest to the Wolfe premises. Perfect in its detail, the interior of the 
Wolfe home employs a minimum of colors, emphasizes the shades. They have a son 
in the Air Force. Wolfe is a Fisher executive. 
Mr. and Mrs. Norris have a young daughter, Megan. Two Norris boys are in col- 
lege. While the main rooms are traditionally decorated, the Norrises have remodeled 
the third floor into a playroom, using an extremely modern decor. 


Well-landscaped lawns frame the Tudor home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Norris. 


John Norris swings daughter Megan in living room. 

















In the New, a Simple, 
Startlin g Design 


NE outstanding example of the modernistic, 
medium-sized houses being built by many 
Marshalltown families is the J. W. Bragg home. 
Fitted into a hillside, the entry is halfway be- 
tween the two floors. Three bedrooms on the 
second floor serve the Braggs and their three 
daughters, ages eight to eleven. A family room, 
kitchen, and living room are on the lower floor. 
At either end of the two-year-old home is 
solid stone wall. Exposed ceiling beams add to 
the open effect. The fireplace in the living 
room picture (below) is still unfinished, will 
eventually have an iron grille. 

The decor of the Bragg home has been har- 
monized with the design. A stark white has 
been used on many walls and some ceilings. 
Warm colors have been used for most of the 
furniture. 

Mr. Bragg is Lennox’s factory manager. 
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Bedroom has gold carpet; black spread; white ceiling; charcoal, gold drapes. 


Outside of stone, living room walls are antiqued white. The carpet is beige; drapes are tan with modern green and black design. 




























In the New, a Warm, Country Atmosphere 











ET ON four acres of land which 

provide pasture for the family’s 
horses, the new C. D. McGregor 
home in Marshalltown has an un- 
obstructed view of the country club 
golf course. The McGregor home 
and its furnishings reflect the in- 
formal, country setting. The main 
floor has two bedrooms and baths, 
a study-den, living room, family 
room, kitchen, and utility room. On 
the second floor are two bedrooms 
Anne (r.), 17, shows her records to cousin Carole and a bath for sons John 15, and 
Hendy, 15. Yellow and green predominate in room. Robert, 10. 








Brick and cypress home has slate roof, 5,000 sq. ft. of living area plus a triple garage. 
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Cypress wood is used for panel- 
ing and living room divider. At 
end of hall is master bedroom. 
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Walls, drapes and carpeting in Fisher living room are taupe gray. Chairs are brown and green. Persian rug is before fireplace. 


Versatile Home 
for Varied Interests 


Fisher children — Christine, 12, and Russell, 14— swim with a friend 
in large pool. Brick terrace in foreground is adjacent to the house. 
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kidney-shaped swimming pool, cabanas and 

dressing rooms, two tennis courts, furnishings 
from around the world, and two pianos indicate 
the varied interests of the J. W. Fisher family. 

The extensive travels of the Fishers (he is the 
president of Fisher Governor) are represented in 
such items as hassocks from Cario, wood carvings 
from Bali, jade pieces found in Hong Kong, a mir- 
ror from Japan, and paintings purchased in Paris. 

The Fishers are very interested in music (he is 
particularly accomplished), and their pianos, per- 
haps, give as much pleasure as the pool. 

While the home has nearly everything anyone 
would want for pleasant and interesting living, it 
is not large. The single-story residence has three 
bedrooms, living room, dining room, study, kitchen, 
and a large porch. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fisher play a duet on baby grands in 
living room. Dining room is in center background. 
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Collector’s Choice 


By Carol A. Wilson 


VEN the driveways of the home of 

Dr. and Mrs. Royal F. French in 
Marshalltown proclaim this as a col- 
lector’s residence. Both front and rear, 
the French drives are lined with some 
of the 400 hitching posts Dr. French 
has discovered in the last 20 years. 

In addition to the more common and 
plentiful posts made with horse heads 
or in the shape of tree branches, Dr. 
French has a number with heads of 
other animals. Some have miniature ele- 
phants and monkeys, and there is even 
a sea serpent. There are also a number 
with colorfully garbed boy grooms. 

“Hitching posts are getting harder 
and harder to find,’ Dr. French re- 
ports, “because so many people are now 
looking for them.” The Frenches travel 
a great deal and stop at every antique 
store they spot—Mr. French seeking 
posts and Mrs. French looking for ad- 
ditions to her collections. 

The bulk of the old hitching post 
collection is at Dr. French’s farm, Royal 
Ranch, near Marshalltown. 

The principal collections of Mrs. 
French are of miniature boxes and of 
"hand” vases (which represent a hand 


holding something). She has 175 such 
vases, including a few rare pairs of 
right and left hands. 

Boxes for jewels, intricate sewing 
cases, and tiny snuff boxes delicately 
fashioned of ivory, silver, and gold are 
among the collection of 215 boxes. 
Some are jeweled and one oddity, lined 
with tortoise shell, is made of an ele- 
phant tooth. A 300-year-old box depicts 
Alexander the Great. 

The Frenches live in the west wing 
of a rambling colonial type house also 
occupied by the family of their son-in- 
law, T. Harris Young. Mrs. French 
houses the small boxes, in a cabinet in 
the warmly furnished living room. The 
vases have a special cabinet in the 
kitchen. 

The extensive travels of the Frenches 
are reflected in the decoration of their 
home. A heavy and magnificently carved 
buffet in the living room was brought 
to this country from an old Spanish 
castle. It is about 300 years old. Of 
similar Spanish origin and age is a 
large mosaic of Saint George and the 
Dragon which has been set into a wall 
of the den. 


Prize animal heads are part of hitching 
post collection of Dr. Royal F. French. 





“Hand” vases of Mrs. French are housed 
in special glass-doored kitchen cabinet. 


French living room has a garden in every direction—through picture windows or on wall. Drapes are navy; panels, pastel pink. 
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In high school dressing room, Jean Seberg visits with her teacher, Carol Houghton. 





Almost Too Good 


to Be True 


Jean Seberg’s success story is no press 


agent’s dream; Marshalltown agrees it 


couldn’t have happened to a nicer girl. 


by WARREN ROBESON 


MARSHALLTOWN student home 

from college for vacation remarked 
recently, ‘““When you tell anyone you’re 
from Marshalltown these days, you can 
be sure the first question will be, ‘Oh, 
do you know Jean Seberg?’”’ 

The sudden fame which has come to 
the attractive daughter of the Ed Se- 
bergs has given this central Iowa city 
the opportunity to bask in considerable 
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reflected glory. More important, it is a 
fame Marshalltown is proud to share. 

The kind of girl any parents would 
be delighted to have as their daughter, 
Jean Seberg is so typically American 
that it seems too-good-to-be-true. As the 
public gradually begins to realize that 
this is no press agent’s dream, the dra- 
matic elements of her discovery and 
sudden stardom receive new interest and 





vigor. Moreover, Jean has a very real 
talent and possesses the common sense 
to keep her success in perspective. 

Not only is Marshalltown proud of 
her, but Producer-Director Otto Prem- 
inger, who selected Jean to play the 
title of “Saint Joan” from among 18,000 
hopefuls, is so much so, that he’s put 
her in a second production, Bonjour 
Tristesse, now being filmed in France. 

The critics who saw the Paris pre- 
miere of her first picture agree with 
these admittedly prejudiced judgements 
of Jean Seberg. They acclaim her as 
“better than (Ingrid) Bergman.” But 
to Marshalltown this is not surprising; 
Jean’s been winning rave notices there 
almost since she started school. 

“When you work with Jean, you re- 
alize that everything she does, she does 
well,” says Miss Carol Houghton, her 
high school dramatics teacher, and the 
person Miss Seberg says “taught me 
all I know.” 

Jean remembers that since kinder- 
garten days she’s almost always wanted 
to be an actress, though she laughs now 
at a first grade picture which shows her 
hiding her face from the camera. 

“I must have had a foreboding about 
what lay ahead,” she says. 

She started collecting honors as a 
fourth grader when her playlet, “Be 
Kind to Animals,” won a prize. 

There were speaking and singing (in 
duets with her sister, Mary) appear- 
ances at church, dance recitals—she took 
tap, ballet and toe dancing lessons for 
six years—and later junior high school 
plays under Mrs. John Keyser’s direction. 

By the time she was a junior in high 
school, Miss Seberg was sure she wanted 
a career as an actress, though at that 
time she was thinking primarily of legit- 
imate theater rather than movies or 
television. 

“She realized it wasn’t all glamour, 
but lots of hard work,” says Miss 
Houghton, who discouraged her until 
she saw how determined Jean was and 
became convinced that with her natural 
talent there was a good chance for 
success. 

Miss Seberg chalked up a sizeable 
list of honors while in high school. She 
won an American Legion oratorical con- 
test and earned a Division I rating in 
the Iowa High School Speech Associa- 
tion competition. Significantly, in view 
of her first movie role, her declamation 
was from Maxwell Anderson’s “Joan 
of Lorraine.” 

The blue-eyed, dark blonde’s first 
high school play was a bit in “Ladies 
of the Jury.” Later in her junior year, 
she won the outstanding player award 
at the Drake University Play Festival 
for her portrayal of the older sister in 
“Happy Journey”. A year later Jean 
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repeated the outstanding player award 
honor—this time at the University of 
Iowa Play Festival—when she played 
Emily in Act III of “Our Town.” Per- 
haps her most memorable performance 
before a Marshalltown audience, how- 
ever, was the title role in ‘Sabrina 
Fair,” which was so well received that 
a repeat performance was given by 
request. 

In the midst of these activities, she 
continued to earn recognition in other 
endeavors. “She was a guiding force in 
YW work,” says Mrs. C. H. McMahon, 
general secretary of the Marshalltown 
YWCA. “Other girls looked to her for 
leadership.” 

Between her junior and senior high 
school years, she attended Hawkeye 
Girls’ State, was elected lieutenant gov- 
ernor and later attended Girls’ Nation 
in Washington, D. C. In her senior 
year, she was also named state chairman 
for the “Teens Against Polio” drive. 

Five-foot, three-inch Jean’s only pro- 
fessional acting experience came last 
summer when she took part in summer 
stock plays in New England. It was 
while she was away that her name and 
picture were entered in the “Saint Joan” 
competition by Miss Houghton and J. 
W. (Bill) Fisher, a friend of the Se- 
berg family. 

A few weeks later, she was catapulted 
to international fame when Preminger 
decided she ‘materialized the image I 
had of Saint Joan.” 

Miss Seberg takes her success modest- 
ly, saying, “But for a bit of good luck, 
I could be struggling for recognition like 
dozens of kids I met in summer stock.” 

It wasn’t just luck, however. Besides 
natural good looks and a mobile, photo- 
genic face, Jean had no little amount 
of talent and fortitude. 

“Jean had high intelligence, an ability 
to interpert and an understanding of 
how to become the character she was 
to portray,” says Miss Houghton of her 
high school work. 

Otto Preminger is now finding the 
same qualities. 

Known as one of filmdom’s most ex- 
acting perfectionists, the Viennese pro- 
ducer was so certain of Miss Seberg’s 
success in her first picture that he an- 
nounced her casting in Bonjour Trist- 
esse even before “Saint Joan’’ was com- 
pleted. “Great talent should not be idle,” 
he said in making the announcement 
that she would play the role of Cecile. 

Despite the fabulous Cinderella story 
which has enveloped her, Miss Seberg 
remains essentially the same _ poised, 
friendly girl who had planned to attend 
the University of Iowa—“to please 
daddy”—less than a year ago. 

A conscious effort to eliminate her 
midwestern accent has resulted in a 




























slightly British-sounding voice, but that, 
the short hair cut (for the Saint Joan 
role), and Christian Dior clothes are 
only exterior changes. 

“I don’t believe I’ve changed, al- 
though people’s attitude toward me 
has,” she observes. “I’ve found you can 
go anywhere and get along with anyone 
if you’re honest and not afraid to be 
yourself.” 

Jean says she was terrified at being 
“gawked at” when she first began being 
recognized by the public, and credits a 
couple of men who befriended her soon 
after she won a contract from Prem- 
inger with helping her get over the feel- 
ing. They are Bob Willoughby, free- 
lance photographer who has followed 
her career from the beginning, and his 
close friend, Max Weiss, co-owner of 
Fantasy Records. 

“They were good, honest critics and 
were a great help those first weeks,” 
Jean says. . 

She admits some edge has been taken 
off her ideals. 

“I have become more tolerant of 
things I don’t like to see in people. I 
have become aware that there are rea- 
sons why they do what they do. You 
have to be like a bamboo pole that can 
bend and yet straighten up into a line 
again.” 

Miss Seberg’s friends back home found 
her little changed when she _ visited 
there recently. She still liked to listen 
to popular records, enjoyed gab sessions 
on the phone or over popcorn and soft 
drinks, and made many down-town 
shopping jaunts. She doesn’t smoke and 
likes to see movies, just as she always 
has. She sees Marlon Brando pictures 
as many times as possible and also likes 
Anthony Perkins. 

Jean has a charm which captures old 
and young, famous and obscure. 

Marshalltown folks who know the 
Sebergs—and most do—can see in her 
parents the qualities which blended into 
this remarkable young woman. There is 


During her last visit to Marshalltown, 
Jean took swimming lessons for role. 


no theatrical background in the family 
—although Jean jokes that her Grand- 
mother (Mrs. Frances) Benson wanted 
to be a circus bareback rider when she 
was a little girl—but qualities of im- 
agination, leadership, sincerity and de- 
termination are easily spotted in Ed and 
his wife, Dorothy. 

Ed, a slim six-footer who hardly 
looks old enough to have a daughter 
(Mary) who will soon be a senior in 
college, has owned his own neighbor- 
hood drug store since 1940. A 1931 
University of Iowa pharmacy graduate, 
he’s noted for his friendly, unchanging 
smile. He’s 1957 president of the Mar- 
shalltown YMCA board, has been a 
member of the city park commission, 
and served several years on the board 
of the Trinity Lutheran Church. 

Mrs. Seberg, a typical housewife and 
mother of four—Kurt, 15, and David, 
7, in addition to Jean and Mary—is a 
former primary school teacher and ra- 


(Continued on page 49) 


Seeing Jean's plane off at Des Moines are Ed Seberg, brothers David and Kurt, Mrs. 
Seberg, Buck Logsdon (a family friend), Mrs. Frances Benson, Jean's grandmother. 



































1e Hometown Industries 
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At Gra-lron Foundry, liquid iron is poured into sand molds to make flywheels for Marshalltown Manufacturing’s power presses. 


Almost all of Marshalltown’s factories, 


which pour out a wide array of products, 


were started right in this Iowa city. 


by MAX VAN DERVEER 


HE economy of Marshalltown is a 

paradox. Although it lies in an area 
where agriculture dominates the com- 
mercial life of most small cities, Mar- 
shalltown owes its prosperity mainly to 
diversified industry. 

Marshalltown industry had an early 
start, and it continues to expand as the 
city moves into its second century. To- 
day, of the population of 21,000, 5,000 
are employed by 50 factories which have 
an annual payroll of 15 million dollars. 

Industries moved into Marshalltown 
in the wake of the railroads. Enterpris- 
ing residents quickly seized their oppor- 
tunities and established small industries 
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to supply the new markets from their 
convenient location. The most versatile 
entrepreneur was David Lennox, “the 
father of Marshalltown industry.” 
When Lennox arrived in Marshall- 
town in the summer of 1880, the in- 
dustrial growth of the city really be- 
gan. Only 24, he had come down from 
Chicago on the insistence of two friends, 
a pattern-maker named Durant and 
George Valient, a barber. Lennox was 
an inventive genius, a skilled mechanic, 
and a businessman of vision and deter- 
mination. A large share of the industry 
in Marshalltown today owes its be- 
ginnings to his commercial virtuosity. 


In 1880, Lennox founded the Lennox 
Machine Company which he nursed to 
a substantial size and sold to a Chicago 
firm. His trowel business, established 
later, was eventually sold to Jesse and 
Lester Williams who started the Mar- 
shalltown Trowel Company and _ the 
Marshalltown Manufacturing Company. 
Lennox’s name also appears in the his- 
tories of the Fisher Governor Company, 
Dunham-Bush Incorporated, and the 
Cooper Manufacturing Company. 

Although Lennox did not invent the 
original steel furnace which bears his 
name, he played an indispensible role in 
its development. He redesigned the fur- 









ace and sold the patent rights to the 
founders of the Lennox Furnace Com- 
pany, now Lennox Industries Inc. 
Because of its consumer market, Len- 
nox Industries is the best-known enter- 
prise in Marshalltown. It is the world’s 
leading producer of warm-air heating 
units, and its plants are located through- 
out the United States and in Canada. 
The firm’s birth resulted from the in- 
vention of a sheet-metal furnace by 
Ernest Bryant and Ezra Smith of New 
Sharon, Iowa. Just before the turn of 
the century, they came to Marshalltown 
to ask David Lennox to make machinery 
for the manufacture of their product. 
They lacked financial backing, however, 
and Lennox eventually was forced to 
take over their patents and produce the 
furnace himself, in payment for his 
work. He completely redesigned the fur- 


nace, but by the time it became market- ; 
able, he had decided to sell out. Lennox president, John Norris (1.), confers with Don O’Neal, gas body shop foreman. 
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About this time, the Iowa Central 
Railway was sold and its office moved es TOWN 
to Minneapolis. But T. I. Wasson, one ~ . ALL hf METERS 
of its auditors, refused to leave his home naaie 
in Marshalltown. In 1904, he joined his 22 
son-in-law, D. W. Norris, his nephew, : le ri “ 
C. R. Sears, and W. Jj. Heald in incor- posites ; 
porating the Lennox Furnace Company. FISHER 
They bought the firm for $40,000 and , GOVERNOR 
Norris, who was also editor of the Mar- : O MPANY 
shalltown Times-Republican, became its th 
president. 

Norris soon abandoned his newspaper 
work. As the demand for Lennox prod- 
ucts increased, he became convinced 
that furnace heating was rapidly be- 
coming a fixture in every modern home. 

In 1927, Norris’s son, John, gradu- 
ated from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and joined the firm. The 
younger Norris brought with him the 
belief that the heating industry—then 
largely dependent upon coal—was about 
to be revolutionized. 

At that time, the company was pro- 
ducing coal-fired, gravity furnaces for 
a wide market. John recommended that 
blowers, oil burners, and gas furnaces : 
be added to the line, but his father “sy emomem & 
showed little interest in his son’s ideas. + iin S 

So young Norris set up his own re- , 
search department in the rear of the ; , nverce 
warehouse, a spot his father seldom a 
visited. Soon he was certain that he had 
developed a marketable product, and he 
convinced his father that Lennox could 
take the lead in new fields of home 
heating. 

Aware that Americans were spending 
more and more hours in basement game- 


















Among the products of Marshalltown Mfg. Co., headed Pres. J. W. “Bill” Fisher 
by J. M. Considine, are its gauges and thermometers. of the Fisher Governor Co. 


Kiowa president Ralph McCagne (1.) checks drill press operation with M. W. Knox. 
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rooms and workshops, John Norris be- 

lieved that the furnace should be pro- 

duced as an attractive home furnishing. 

In 1935, the line of smooth enameled 

cases which now enclose modern fur- . : 
naces was developed. 
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Following the death of his father in 
1949, John became president of the or- 
ganization. He has continued experi- 
mentation with new designs, and the 
company now has a large, well-equipped 
laboratory in its Marshalltown plant. 

In 1925, a second Lennox factory was 
built at Syracuse, New York, to serve 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
states. Columbus, Ohio, was the site of 
the third plant, constructed shortly be- 
fore World War II. War contracts in 
1942 prompted Lennox to buy a pre- 
cision machine shop in Lima, Ohio. 
This plant, still part of the Lennox or- 
ganization, is now the home of the Lima 
Register factory, one of the nation’s 
largest suppliers of registers and grilles. 


Gas furnaces go through final assembly line in the factory of Lennox Industries. 


At Cooper Manufacturing Co., reel-type power lawnmowers are readied for shipment. 


After W. W. II, Lennox established 
branch firms at Fort Worth, Salt Lake 
City, Pasadena, and Decatur, Georgia. 
The Fort Worth project included a 
small factory for producing evaporative- 
type coolers, greatly in demand in the 
South and Southwest. This factory has 
been expanded to manufacture a fur- 
nace particularly suited for the market 
offered by all-season air-conditioning. 
In 1954, Lennox purchased the Arm- 
strong Furnace Company of Des Moines. 

Although Marshalltown is the home 
of only 630 of the 2,700 Lennox em- 
ployees, it is the center of the entire 
enterprise. The executive offices are 
housed in a new, modern, spacious build- 
ing which includes an auditorium for 
dealer training. All national advertising 
is in the hands of a large art depart- 
ment with adjoining photo-lab and 
printing shop. The clean, roomy factory 
with its well-organized production lines 
covers about two city blocks. 

Although it is not as well-known to 
the general public, the Fisher Governor 
Company is the largest industry in Mar- 
shalltown. Over 1,200 workers are em- 
ployed in its extensive plant. 

The firm, which produces automatic 
controller equipment, was founded in 
1880 by William Fisher, and it has 
remained in the Fisher family. Much 
of the company’s expansion in the early 
20th century is credited to William Fish- 
er’s son, Jasper. Upon the latter’s death 
in 1938, his son, J .W. “Bill” Fisher, 
became operating head of the firm. 

The business was started as a result 
of a serious fire in Marshalltown. Wil- 
liam Fisher was an employee at the 
city water works, and during the fire 
he worked for 24 consecutive hours 
in an effort to regulate the steam- 
driven pumps, vital for maintaining 
pressure in the water mains. The ex- 
perience showed him the great need 
for automatic control equipment in such 
operations. 

To supplement the income of the firm 
in the early days, the factory was used 
for machinery repair, bicycle service, 
and camera sales. As the company grew 
and increased its line of controller spe- 
cialties, the sidelines were dropped. 

Today, the firm has foreign subsid- 
iaries and sales outlets which distrib- 
ute its products all over the world. 
Its valves and regulators are sold most- 
ly to contractors and large industrial 
plants. It is also the leading manu- 
facturer of liquified petroleum gas for 
domestic and industrial use. Among the 
company’s greatest assets is its owner- 
ship of a number of valuable patents. 
This year, for the first time, Fisher 
stock was made public. (For the full 
story of Fisher Governor Company, see 

(Continued on page 40) 
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If it goes through pipe 
anywhere in the world — 


CHANCES ARE IT'S 
CONTROLLED BY 






B in any field is never casually 


peeved. In the case of Fisher it rep- 
Psents more than three quarters of a 
century of continuing research and 


cumulative know-how. 







Today, wherever gases, steam and 
liquids are to be controlled, engineers 
in the nation’s outstanding plants in 
the oil, gas, power, chemistry, paper 
and other processing industries... 
think first of Fisher for the maximal 
solution. 





FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


Marshalitown, lowa/ Woodstock, Ontario 





Since 1880 
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MARSHALLTOWN 
JUMOR COLLEGE 


FALL SEMESTER STARTS 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1957. 


ENROLL THURSDAY, FRI- 
DAY, OR SATURDAY, AUG- 
UST 29, 30, OR 31. 


SAVE $2.50 BY ENROLL- 
ING EARLY. 


First semester tuition is 
$90 for those who enroll 
August 29 to 31, and 
$92.50 for enrollment after 
August 31. Activity fee is 
$5.00 a semester. 


Standard Liberal Arts 
courses which prepare for 
Medicine, Dentistry, Nurs- 
ing, Law, Engineering, 
Teaching. Credits transfer 
at full value to all colleges 
and universities. 


Terminal courses in the 
vocational training field. 




















Commercial 
State Bank 
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The Iowan for April-May, 1956.) 

Two Marshalltown foundries supply 
parts for Fisher, Lennox, and other loca! 
firms as well as for many other factories. 
One of them is the Gra-Iron Corpora- 
tion, located in southeast Marshalltown. 
It manufactures high-strength iron cast- 
ings, hydraulic machinery, control valves 
and meters, printing presses, heavy-duty 
clutches, and torque converters. The 
castings are made in molds of fine black 
sand which must be moisture-free to 
avoid bubbles in the iron. When the 
sand is shaken down, the whole factory 
shakes under the impact. 

When an order is sent to the factory, 
manager E. M. Tollefson explains, it 
is accompanied by a plan or wooden 
model of the desired part. Sand is 
poured around the model, forming a 
mold in which the iron is cast. The 
sand molds can be broken down and 
used in other forms. 

Across the street from Gra-Iron is the 
Kiowa Corporation. President Ralph 
McCague, one of its founders, is a 
former president of the Iowa Manu- 
facturers Association. Kiowa is a brass, 
bronze, and aluminum foundry with a 
zinc base and aluminum die-casting op- 
eration consolidated. One of its build- 
ings is used to process aluminum, the 
other for zinc. The tool and die shop 
is equipped with engineering facilities 
for the production of any part, from 
the blueprint to the finished item. 

The 19th century purchase of David 
Lennox’s trowel business by Jesse and 
Lester Williams resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Marshalltown Trowel Com- 
pany and the Marshalltown Manufacur- 
ing Company. Both firms are still con- 
trolled by the Williams family. 

The trowel company is the world’s 
largest exclusive manufacturer of its 


line of mechanics’ trowels and associ- 
ated tools. Visitors to the factory are 
amazed at the huge number of trowels 
actually produced and sold. Most of the 
basswood for trowel handles is obtained 
locally, and it is then sanded and lac- 
quered to a smooth finish. The steel, 
according to bricklayers, is the best 
available. R. E. Thornbury is the firm’s 
president. 

A consolidation of three firms formed 
Marshalltown Manufacturing Company, 
producer of more than 1,500 types and 
sizes of pressure gauges. The president 
is quiet, informal Joe M. Considine. 
Many women are employed in the pro- 
duction of the gauges, all of which 
are checked and calibrated. 

In contrast to the delicate gauges are 
the huge inclinable press punches. These 
punches, with a capacity of 5 to 70 
tons, are produced by the machine-tool 
division under the supervision of vice- 
president George Williams. 

Cooper Manufacturing Company orig- 
inally manufactured automotive acces- 
sories, but following a fire in 1927 
switched to the production of lawn- 
mowers. It now manufactures both ro- 
tary and reel type power mowers, gas- 
kets and gasket materials. At the head 
of the organization are brothers Allyn 
and Harold Cooper. 

One of the world’s foremost pro- 
ducers of heating equipment, Dunham- 
Bush Incorporated, originated in Mar- 
shalltown. Shortly after the turn of the 
century, C. A. Dunham, an engineer at 
the Iowa Soldiers Home in Marshall- 
town, invented a trap to remove con- 
densation from steam heating lines. He 
began the firm in the basement of a 
Marshalltown building, but with a tre- 
mendous expansion of business, the ad- 

(Continued on page 50) 


Assembly of fire truck is nearly completed at the American Fire-Apparatus factory. 
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LENNOX 


————=<= « great name in heating and air conditioning 
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(Continued from page 24) 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Thaddeus Bin- 
ford, the old home was presented by 
their daughter, Miss Jessie Binford 
(who was for many years on the staff 
of Hull House, Chicago), to the Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs in 1930, as 
a memorial to her parents. The house 
was built in 1873, and will remain the 
property of the federation as long as it 
is maintained as a women’s club home. 

Certainly one of the outstanding 
projects in the city was that of the Mar- 
shalltown Women’s Club, which in 1892 
started the city’s public library. The 
library opened in courthouse quarters 
provided free by the county. Its opera- 
tion was financed by the Marshall 
County Library Association which sold 
shares and assessed yearly dues. When 
the library became too big for a private 
project, its directors offered the city its 
books and $1,500. Andrew Carnegie 
made possible the present library build- 
ing with a $30,000 gift in 1902. Ac- 
cording to Librarian Helen Hurlbutt, it 
is now stocked with 53,978 books and 
serves more than 9,443 borrowers. The 
library includes a station room which 
serves several rural and small-town 
schools, in addition to providing service 
to the city’s hospitals. 

Social life, the simple type dictated 
by early pioneer atmosphere, has pro- 
gressed through the Elegant Eighties— 
receptions, dance clubs, and calling cards 
—and reverted to informality, center- 
ing around private parties, numerous 
churches, civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions, and the Elmwood Country Club 
which was started in the 1890's. 

These same years saw the establish- 
ment of the Marshalltown Cemetery 
Association, a group that founded and 
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operated Riverside Cemetery, which is 
today one of the most beautiful in the 
United States. 

Thirty-two church congregations — 
representing three faiths and 18 Pro- 
testant denominations—are quite promi- 
nent in giving the city some of its mod- 
ern structures. Through the years, many 
churches have been renovated and en- 
larged to accommodate social as well 
as religious activities. Several are cur- 
rently carrying out building programs. 

Clubs prominent in social activities 
include four service organizations: Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, Lions, and Optimists, 
each with excellent records for con- 
tributing money and time to various 
projects. In addition, there are the Eagle, 
Moose, Elks, American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Legion of Guardsmen, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and YWCA, Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
organizations. 

Among the most important groups 
are the Chamber of Commerce and 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the lat- 
ter having provided one National Presi- 
dent, Richard W. Kemler, in 1950. 

Supervised recreation programs for 
young and old occupy a leading place 
in Marshalltown life. These programs 
are bolstered by a large municipal swim- 
ming pool, a newly opened American 
Legion Memorial golf course with 
adjoining recreation area, two major 
parks, eight playgrounds, and Memorial 
Stadium, which is used for supervised 
play and athletic contests. 

Two bodies, the Park and Recreation 
Commissions, are in charge of the main- 
tenance and supervision of the parks. 
The first Park Commission was started 
in the early part of the century and 
reorganized in 1947. The Recreation 
Commission was established in 1944, 
when it became increasingly apparent 
that supervised play areas for the young- 
sters of the city were necessary. One of 
Marshalltown’s busiest centers, thanks 
to Secretary Jack Wile, is the com- 
bined YM-YWCA Community Build- 
ing, scene of a variety of activities for 
all age groups. 

The city has been sports-minded from 
its earliest years. Home of the famous 
“Cap” Anson, it has supported baseball 
teams since the 1870's, football since 
1892, and basketball since 1900. 

Adrian Constantine “Cap” Anson, the 
son of Henry Anson, founder of Mar- 
shalltown, was the first white child 
born in Marshall County. “Cap” is 
still regarded as the greatest sports fig- 
ure the city has ever produced. 

Marshalltown has contributed other 
major league ball players—Sam Sager, 
John Richardson and Maury Kent— 
and other outstanding athletes—Roscoe 
Packer, Allie Morrison, Ty Smith and 








Ben Trickey—but 
a class by himself. 

Anson’s college career was ended 
when the Rockford (Illinois) Forest 
Citys of the old National Association 
defeated Marshalltown in a pair of ex- 
hibition games, but promptly signed him 
and Sager to contracts calling for $66 
a month. Anson worked as a catcher 
and third baseman, but he spent most 
of his fabulous career as a first baseman. 

After a four-year stint with the “Ath- 
letics of Philadelphia” in the National 
Association (1872-1876), he began a 
22-year career with the Chicago White 
Stockings of the National League, fore- 
runners of the modern Chicago Cubs. 
The team won five pennants with An- 
son as its manager—in 1880, ’81, ’82, 
85, and ’86. 

Anson’s immortality rests also on his 
work in the early development of base- 
ball. He is credited with inventing much 
of the science of the game, and ac- 
knowledged as one of the men who 
helped bring to baseball an aura of 
respectability. He was the first manager 
to take a team south for spring train- 
ing, and is remembered for once saving 
the National League. His final year in 
the majors was 1897, and when he died 
April 14, 1922, he was manager of the 
new Dixmoor Golf Club in Chicago. 

In 1939, he was named to baseball’s 
Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Even before his death he was honored 
by Marshalltown when, in 1914, the 
city team took the name of “Ansons” 
in his honor. Professional and semi-pro 
teams of Marshalltown ever since have 
been known as the Ansons. The present 
semi-pro organization, with Ben Trickey 
as president, carries on the tradition. 
A baseball school of instruction for 
youths also carries his name, as does 
an elementary school and one of the 
city parks. 

Another famous name in Marshall- 
town sports is that of Allie Morrison, 
the 1928 Olympic wrestling champion. 
Following graduation from the local 
high school, he became a member of 
the University of Illinois mat team and 
won the national AAU title, gaining a 
place on the Olympic team. He was 
the only American to win a title in the 
international games at Amsterdam. 

Within the high school ranks, four 
preps have won state wrestling cham- 
pionships—Bennie Phillips, Ralph Good- 
ale, Charles Sargeant and Guy Mor- 
rison, younger brother of Allie. In the 
early 1940's, high school football teams 
completed five perfect seasons, three of 
them under the coaching of Leonard 
Cole. Cole is still a teacher in the Mar- 
shalltown school system, but has left 
coaching. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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For complete news cover- 
age concerning people, 
agriculture, industry and 
sports, everyone in Central 
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“THE NEWS AND SPORTS STATION” 
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For you 4 ’ ed rs 


Faster Long Distance Service 


Long distance operators now are dial- 
ing more and more out-of-town tele- 
phones. 

That means your long distance calls go 
through at the speed of a local call — 
when you give the operator the number 
of the telephone you want to reach. It 
also means a delay on your call when you 
fail to give her the number and she must 
call Information in the distant city to 
obtain it. 

This faster way of completing your 
out-of-town calls is possible because of 
the installation of new and modern 
equipment in cities throughout lowa and 
the nation. You can take advantage of 
this new speed of service only when you 
call by number. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Blue Ribbon Winner 


by CAROL A. WILSON 


RS. John Goecke, whose husband farms near Marshall- 

town, has proved her talent in the culinary arts time 
and time again at the Central Iowa and Hardin County Fairs, 
the Iowa State Fair and the Dairy Cattle Congress, having 
won more than 1,000 blue ribbons in the last 20 years. She 
was Sweepstakes winner at the Central Iowa Fair for 15 
of those years. 

Following in her mother’s footsteps is Kathryn, 15, who 
is beginning her fifth year in 4-H work and is becoming an 
excellent cook. Douglas, 19, and Mr. Goecke reap all the 
benefits of this feminine art. 

Mrs. Goecke’s first fair entry was in 1937 when she was 
encouraged to enter some baking powder biscuits at the 
Central lowa Fair. The resulting blue ribbon encouraged 
her to continue entering whenever the opportunity arose 
until her cooking has developed into a profitable hobby. 

She cans about 300 quarts of fruit and vegetables each 
year. This is about 200 quarts less than a few years ago 
as the family now has a freezer. She bakes about eight pies 
and two cakes a week but seldom makes bread or rolls. 

Mrs. Goecke’s pet project these days is baking and deco- 
rating wedding cakes, each requiring two days’ work. Among 
her favorite recipes are 13-minute strawberry jam, mixed 
vegetable pickles and peach conserve. 


13-MINUTE STRAWBERRY JAM 
4 cups strawberries 4 cups sugar 


Let fruit come to a boil, add two cups sugar and boil 5 
minutes. Then add one cup sugar, boil 3 minutes. Add one 
more cup sugar and boil 5 minutes. Let mixture stand 24 
hours, stirring occasionally. Fruit will stay whole and keep 
its natural color. This recipe can be used also with cherries, 
raspberries, peaches or apricots. 


MIXED VEGETABLE PICKLES 


2 cups tiny whole cucumbers 1 cup whole onions 

1 cup green peppers cut in 2 cups green beans 
attractive pieces 2 cups tiny carrots 

1 cup red peppers cut in 2 cups vinegar 
attractive pieces 2 cups sugar 


Soak cucumbers and onions over night. Cook the vegetables 
in salt water until tender. Make a syrup of the sugar and 
vinegar. Drop vegetables into syrup, simmer a few minutes. 
When canning for show, drain syrup off vegetables, arrange 
vegetables in jar. Then heat syrup to boiling temperature, 
pour over vegetables and seal. These are always very crisp. 


PEACH CONSERVE 


24 peaches 1 bottle maraschino cherries 
2 oranges, use grated rind 9 cups sugar 
if desired 


Grind the peaches, oranges and cherries with coarse knife 
of grinder. Add sugar and bring to boil. Simmer 10 to 15 
minutes. Home grown peaches are very good in this recipe. 








RHUBARB CREAM PIE WITH MERINGUE 


2 cups rhubarb cut into 2 egg yolks 
1” pieces 1 tsp. vanilla 
14% cup sugar 1 cup cream or rich milk 
1 tbsp. flour (evaporated milk will do) 


Mix the ingredients as for custard pie. Pour over rhubarb 
in pastry shell. Bake at 350 degrees until thick, about 45 
minutes. Let cool a few minutes. For meringue, beat the two 
egg whites with 4 tablespoons sugar and a pinch of salt 
until stiff. Put on top of pie filling and bake 15 minutes in 
325-degree oven, or until meringue is the desired color. 

(Mrs. Goecke notes that frozen rhubarb is even better 
than fresh, because the pieces stay nice and whole.) 


CHERRY PIE (her husband’s favorite) 


pastry: filling: 
3 cups flour 20-0z. can of cherries 
1 cup lard 14% cup sugar 
V4 tsp. salt red food coloring 
1 beaten egg 2 tbsp. cornstarch 


1 tsp. vinegar 
5 tbsp. water 


4 cup water 
Y, tsp. almond flavoring 


Pastry: blend flour, lard and salt and add beaten egg. 
Mix vinegar and water together, then add to mixture. This 
makes a two-crust pie and an extra pie shell, which Mrs. 
Goecke freezes for later use. 

Filling: Add sugar and few drops red food coloring to 
can of cherries, together with pinch of sait, and heat, do 
not boil. Blend cornstarch with water and add to cherry 
mixture. Cook until desired consistency. Add almond flavor- 
ing and let cool a few minutes before putting into pastry 
shell. Bake in 400-degree oven for 30 to 35 minutes. 














AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 
Ronneburg Restaurant. German Dishes a specialty. AAA approved. 


AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 


CARROLL—Hotel Burke Dining Room. ‘Try Iowa's Best Choice” 
Prime Ribs of Beef Dinner. 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Hotel Roosevelt. Good Food. Fast Service. 
Krebs Dutch Girl. US 151, 64 at 29th St. S.E. 


DAVENPORT—Hotel Blackhawk. Famous for Sunday Smorgasbord. 
Served noon to 8 p.m. 

DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. 'til 8 p.m. 
Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey at here. Chick our specialty. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon 'til 9:30. 


The Steak Ranch. Choice Iowa steaks, broiled on an open Hickory 
Charcoal Hearth. Evening 5 to 10 p.m. Luncheon 11:30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Family Sunday dinners noon to 9 p.m. Located in Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 


HOMESTEAD—-Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


SIOUX CITY—The Green Gables and The Normandy. 

OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 

WAVERLY—Carver’s. Excellent food served in a pleasant atmosphere. 
(Advertisement) 
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‘ Like all Big Color TV sets, theWestcott brings you 254 
Square inches of viewable “Living Color’ picture. Has 
Balanced Fidelity Sound, easy color tuning. Mahogany 
grained or limed oak grained finishes. Big 
Color TV receives shows in black-and-white, 
too. See dependable Big Color TV today! 
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IOWA 


WESTERN ILLINOIS 
EASTERN NEBRASKA 


Meet your engineering 
sales representative 


forthe FISHER 


GOVERNOR CO. 


R. s. STOVER co. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


‘ 


located to serve 


S. E. SOUTH DAKOTA 
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COMPANY 


Kresge Bidg. Ph. 5557 
Marshalltown, lows 
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PRESSURE GAUGES 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE AND PRESSURE. DIAL 
SIZES 14%" TO 12”. DIAL RANGES FROM 
10°° WATER PRESSURE TO 30,000 P.S.I. 


DIAL THERMOMETERS 


BI-METAL AND VAPOR TENSION ACTUA- 
TION. DIRECT AND REMOTE READING. 
DIAL SIZES 2” TO 12”. 


PUNCH PRESSES 


OPEN BACK INCLINABLE—5 TO 70 TON 
CAPACITY. MECHANICAL OR AIR CLUTCH. 


THROATLESS SHEARS 


ROTARY TYPE. CAPACITIES 18 GAUGE TO 
y,"" STEEL. HAND POWER AND MOTOR 
DRIVE. 


Marshalltown Mfg. Company 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 




















Marshalltown’s Foundations 


Spotlight A Growing Trend 


by WENDELL R. BENSON 


EARCHING for the most satisfactory way to administer 
their charitable contributions, many Iowa companies have 

turned to the philanthropic foundation. This institution pro- 
vides a method for corporations to operate an even, long- 
range giving program while taking full advantage of the 
tax situation. 

The tax laws allow corporations to give away as much as 
5% of their taxable income for charitable purposes. Instead 
of making their gifts directly to specific organizations or 
institutions, companies can place their contributions in a 
trust or foundation which will be responsible for administer- 
ing the gifts. 

The principal advantage of this system is the stability it 
provides for giving programs. During a profitable year, a 
company can place its full, legal limit of 5% of taxable in- 
come in the trust. In years when company contributions are 
low, the foundation will be able to draw on the contributions 
of previous good years. In this way, the giving program of 
the foundation will remain constant, and no charity will 
have to be forsaken. 

Although individuals in the high income brackets are al- 
lowed to give up to 30% of their taxable incomes, and con- 
ceivably can save money by giving it away, the corporation’s 
main advantage in forming a foundation is contribution sta- 
bility. In addition, the donors retain some measure of control 





A Fisher Foundation donation is $500,000 Community Center. 


over money which would otherwise be lost in the government 
treasury. Often the donors are also the operating heads of 
the foundation, and they can see that donations are handled 
in the manner they consider most suitable. 

Many of Iowa’s largest firms have established foundations 
which profit both themselves and their beneficiaries. Some of 
the foundations are family institutions, usually established by 
a family which controls a large corporation. Company stock 
and cash contributions are then given by the family or 
the corporation, whichever proves more advantageous. The 
Cowles Foundation, largest in the state, has used its money 
for new college buildings, scholarships, and a number of 
other purposes. A dozen Iowa foundations and trusts, bear- 
ing such well-known names as Shaeffer, Maytag, Hoerner, 
Hubinger, Brenton, and Davidson, contribute to the support 
of Iowa colleges. 
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The work of Iowa’s foundations is typlified in the oper- 
ation of Marshalltown’s two large trust organizations, the 
Fisher and Norris foundations. 

The Fisher Foundation, under the direction of J. W. “Bill” 
Fisher, head of the Fisher Governor Company, has given 
away $201,000 in the last six years. It is now donating a 
new $500,000 Community Center to Marshalltown. The 
Fisher Community Center, which will be completed this fall, 
will house the Chamber of Commerce, Red Cross, Visiting 
Nurses Office, Central Iowa Art Association, etc. 

More than 150 persons have attended college with the aid 
of Fisher scholarships. Over $67,000 has been given toward 
education in medicine, engineering, liberal arts, law, and 
teaching. Marshalltown has received gifts for recreation 
facilities, land for a new school, and library, school, and 
hospital equipment. 

In the Fisher situation, there are some obvious tax advan- 
tages. Until 10% of the stock was recently placed on the 
market, the firm was family-owned. By applying profits to 
the foundation, the family was able to increase the size of 
many contributions by the amount of savings in personal in- 
come taxes. Direct family gifts are still substantial, however 

The Norris Foundation is also very active. Lennox presi- 
dent John Norris, who heads the foundation jointly with 
E. C. “Ted” Booth, says, ‘““We contribute to local funds and 
to worthy state projects like the Iowa College Foundation. 
We feel that we should be somewhat conservative in good 
times in order to be of more assistance in bad times, when 
certain aid is vital.” 

“When you establish a level of giving, it is expected that 
it will continue, and we wish to be able to carry on at all 
times. I would say that our foundation is used as a balance 
wheel or governor for a wide contribution program.” 

The foundation, in addition to providing a method of ad- 
justed and stable giving, is probably the last opportunity 
left for large-scale personal philanthropy. 





Astray in Hawkeyeland 
(Continued from page 9) 


A studious-looking gentlemen with a mind for facts gave 
a few of the details. “The parkway will be two-lane most of 
the way, four in congested sections. The federal government 
has twice appropriated $250,000 to aid the states in the 
planning, but it is essentially a project for the ten states 
involved. Wisconsin was the first to open a stretch of park- 
way. That was in 1952.” 

Driving along the river that afternoon on our way to an- 
other meeting, we hoped that these dedicated souls might 
make better progress. The road we had taken, like so many 
along the river, needed improvement or relocation, and the 
glimpses of water were tantalizingly brief. 
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| West Hartford, Conn. | 


London, Eng. 
Heat-X Inc. 
Brewster, N. Y. 


“Close-to-source” plants and warehouses bring you 
faster delivery, lower freight rates. Depend on Dunham- 
Bush expanded sales engineering force for on-the-spot 
engineering and application assistance. 
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Family Rodeo 


(Continued from page 17) 
looked upon with disgust and given a 
one-way ticket to the packing plant. 
By such a process of elimination, the 
Reeves family usually owns a string of 
about forty outlaw horses. In addition, 
they keep a herd of ill-tempered Brah- 
ma cattle for bull-riding and roping 
events. 

With all the horsepower walking 
around, some people wonder if the 
Reeves use horses to farm their 360 
acres. They do not. For farmwork they 
are mechanized; the livestock is merely 
a hobby. In order to help pay their keep, 
the animals are rented out to rodeos in 
Iowa and adjoining states; they are 
greatly in demand throughout the sum- 
mer and fall. 

The rodeos, held at Reeves’ Riverdale 
Ranch, continue to draw large crowds. 
Purses for the various classes are large 
enough to attract riders from all over 
the Midwest. Two of this spring’s big 
prize-winners live in Nebraska and 
study in Texas. 

The local boys, who are becoming 
very adept at riding and roping, are 
not excluded. They have the advantage 
of working out at the arena regularly 
during the summer. 

Ronny Reeves, eighteen, has been rid- 
ing bulls and bucking broncos since 
childhood, and can hold his own with 
imported Rodeo Cowboy Association 
riders. Richard, though not yet allowed 
to ride broncos, is always registered 
in calf-riding events, and impatiently 
awaits the day when he can ride into 
the ring on a bucker. He often furnishes 
special acts, like riding his small chariot 
pulled by Brahma calves, or playing the 
matador in miniature bullfights. 

All of the Reeves children love horses 
and riding, even young Maurine and 
two-year-old Ben. The girls, Marcella 
and Kathy, do not participate in rough 
events, but often ride in the grand 
entry. In other rodeos, they compete in 
the contests for queen—and often win. 

Mrs. Reeves takes all this in her 
stride, although she confesses some 
strain when the boys are scheduled to 
ride. Her home life, of course, is’ dis- 
rupted on rodeo days, when there is a 
steady stream of customers for drinks 
of water and myriad other needs. 

Occasionally, there are emergencies, 
when injured riders are brought to the 
house. More often, women and children, 
who prefer the quiet hospitality of the 
farm home to the noisy arena, come to 
sit on the shady lawn. And always, 
little Ben and Maurine must be kept in 
tow which is no small trick when the 
place is overrun with crowds. 

But the fun and excitement of having 
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a rodeo in your back yard more than 
compensates for the trouble. And it is 
certainly one way to keep the kids from 
saying, “There’s never anything to do 
around here.” 





Marshalltown 
(Continued from page 43) 

Three baseball state championships— 
two high school and one Junior Legion 
—have gone to local prep teams. These 
were won in the early years of the cen- 
tury, before baseball was dropped from 
the high school sports program. Except 
for a brief period ending in 1941, the 
high school did not sponsor a baseball 
team for more than 25 years, but 1957 
saw the sport again added to the school 
athletic program. Until this season, St. 
Mary’s High School and Marshalltown 
Junior Legion teams have provided 
youngsters with their early diamond 
training. 

A baseball school, sponsored by the 
Milwaukee Braves with the cooperation 
of the Marshalltown Baseball Associa- 
tion is an annual summer event, at- 
tracting many young hopefuls. It is the 
only school of its type in the state. 

Another summer sports feature is the 
annual Elmwood Country Club two- 
man, best-ball golf tournament, which 
for the last 10 years has attracted some 
of the state’s top amateur linksmen to 
an early June match-play tournament. 

Currently, Marshalltown is a “basket- 
ball town.” Both high schools—St. 
Mary’s and the public school—have pro- 
duced fine teams in recent years. The 
public school team has appeared in 
seven state tournaments and won the 
state title in 1956 with an undefeated 
record. The team’s coach was Ben 
Trickey, who is said to be the greatest 
in Marshalltown basketball history. A 
graduate of Marshalltown High School, 
he later starred in three sports at the 
University of Iowa. The latest team to 
appear in the state tourney was the 
1957 public school squad under the 
mentorship of Coach Ev Cochrane, for- 
mer Iowa University star. 

One of the most illustrious pages in 
Marshalltown athletic history has been 
written by the Junior College basketball 
teams. Tiger quintets have twice won 
state championships. The first was in 
1934, the second in 1952. 

Marshalltown has been the site of 11 
consecutive Iowa AAU basketball tour- 
naments, which annually feature some 
of the state’s top cage performers. 

Scene of many activities—social, cul- 
tural, athletic—is the Memorial Colli- 
seum which has served the community 
since 1929. Built as a memorial to the 
dead of all American wars, the struc- 
ture was conceived by members of the 





Frank Lewis Glick post of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

The Coliseum formerly served as 
headquarters for Company D of the 
Iowa National Guard, with the main 
auditorium used for drill and a rifle 
range in the basement; but the Guard 
has recently moved into a new $125,000 
armory on grounds near the Iowa 
Soldiers Home. 

Marshalltown is also the site of the 
Iowa Soldiers Home, built in 1886 as 
a shelter for disabled veterans of the 
Civil War. It required $30,000 in do- 
nations and a “rigged” commission to 
get the city selected as the site by the 
21st general assembly of the state legis- 
lature. Since its construction, the Sol- 
diers Home has been used by veterans 
of the Civil, Indian, Spanish-American 
and Mexican wars, World War I and 
World War II. Wives and widows of 
veterans are eligible to become members, 
but children are not admitted. 

Although the city has enjoyed medi- 
cal service since Dr. Bissell located 
here in 1853, it wasn’t until 1903 that 
the Sisters of Mercy started the city’s 
first hospital, St. Thomas Mercy. Ten 
years later, the German Evangelical 
church started the Evangelical Hospital, 
first called the “Deaconess.”” Both gen- 
eral hospitals are in operation today, 
and both operate schools of nursing. 
Entering in its 47th year is the Mar- 
shalltown Community Nursing Service. 
The service answers all calls for nursing 
aid and maintains an extensive supply 
of articles which it loans to the sick 
and needy. 

At the nationally known Wolfe Eye 
Clinic, patients from all parts of the 
country are treated for eye afflictions 
by Drs. Otis, Russell, and Henry Wolfe, 
and their associates. 

Although Marshalltown is now gov- 
erned under the mayor and councilman 
system, early government consisted of 
a mayor and five trustees. In 1911, it 
was changed to the commission form, 
under which three commissioners were 
elected to govern the city, one of them 
as mayor. The change back to the 
mayor-councilman system was made in 
1923. Among the twenty-nine mayors 
who served Marshalltown, Henry Anson 
served one term, forty years after he 
founded the town. Leonard Grimes, the 
present mayor, has held office since 
January 1, 1956, and his term will ex- 
pire December 31st of this year. 

There has been frequent agitation for 
the city-manager form of government. 
Petitions have been circulated, but none 
calling for a special election on the 
question has been presented to the city 
council. 

Although party affiliation does not 
enter into municipal elections in Iowa, 








s- 


the city has been predominately Repub- 
lican in national and state elections. 

From a struggling pioneer trading 
center, Marshalltown has developed into 
a modern Midwestern city, served by the 
second largest generating station in the 
Iowa Electric Light and Power Company 
system. Just a year ago, the company 
put into operation its new $12 million 
Sutherland station on the east edge of 
the city. Generating capacity was in- 
creased by 60,000 kilowatts, and plans 
for another 60,000 kilowatt unit are 
being considered. 

Marshalltown’s central location, just 
north of U. S. Highway 30 on the south 
bank of the Iowa River, makes the city 
easily accessible. Transportation is fur- 
nished by Greyhound bus service, Nied- 
erhauser Airways, two major highways, 
and three railways—Minneapolis and 
St. Louis, Great Western, and Chicago 
and North Western. 

Marshalltown’s location is also mak- 
ing it a trucking center, with the offices 
of Alkire, Bos, Heuer, General Express- 
ways, and several others keeping hun- 
dreds of units rolling to and from the 
city. 

The area surrounding Marshalltown 
includes about 2,500 farm families, with 
a farm income of more than $27 mil- 
lion annually, largely from cattle and 
hog feeding, corn and soybeans, and 
dairying. 

Communications within the city in- 
cludes the Marshalltown Times-Republi- 
can, an afternoon daily newspaper with 
a circulation of about 13,000, radio sta- 
tion KFJB, and reception from six tele- 
vision stations. 

Natural gas is available from the 
Jowa Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany for domestic and industrial use. 
Additional utilities include a deep well- 
water system with all water softened 
and a modern sewage disposal plant. 

While essentially a conservative town, 
Marshalltown’s desire to improve stead- 
ily its own advantages is shown in the 
construction of the new Fisher Com- 
munity Center, donated by the Fisher 
Foundation. In recent years, the city 
has taken care of its educational needs 
with new school buildings (a new high 
school wing is now under construction), 
its factory growth with modern addi- 
tions to both the Lennox and Fisher 
plants, and its recreational demands 
with a new 18-hole golf course. 

The Fisher Community Center is a 
symbol of the progress Marshalltown 
expects to make in the future. The 
modernistic building will house the of- 
fices of local civic and health organiza- 
tions and provide needed space for small 
meetings. In its square, clean lines, pro- 
gressive Marshalltown citizens can see 
a bright design for the future. 


Almost Too Good 


to Be True 

(Continued from page 35) 
dio story-hour lady. A graduate of 
Iowa State Teachers College, she taught 
school for several years before her mar- 
riage and in the early 1930's told stories, 
which she made up, on radio station 
KFJB in Marshalltown, earning the title 
“Twilight Sweetheart.” 

Grandmother Benson, who makes her 
home with the Sebergs, says, ‘Jean has 
been very close to me and even when 
she was a child I thought some day 


she’d be an actress.” She thinks David 
is very much like “Jeanie” and the pos- 
sessor of musical talent. 

As proud of her parents as they are of 
her, Miss Seberg credits them with en- 
couraging her without pushing. She 
telephones or wires them frequently 
when away. 

Level-headed Jean is well on the way 
to a career that could make her name 
as familiar to theater-goers as that of 
her idol, Helen Hayes. And, as Mar- 
shalltown people say, “It couldn’t hap- 
pen to a nicer girl, or the daughter of 
a finer family.” 
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Plant now for Spring Beauty 


IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 


Planting time is here for the flowers that grow in 
the spring—colorful tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, cro- 
cus. Your Earl May store has complete stocks now 
. .. every bulb imported direct from Holland. Stop 
in your nearest Earl May store soon, or write direct 
to Shenandoah for the big, full-color planting book. 
You'll be glad you did! 


Earl Ma 


NURSERY and SEED STORE 
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His fall may take all you own! 


Yes, an accident like this could result in a damage suit that 
would wreck your way of life. Other accidents could be just as 
ruinous... 


6 accidents at your home caus- @ injuries to others caused by 
ing injury to guests, servants, your children's part-time 
deliverymen, etc. work: baby-sitting, news- 

@ damage caused by ownership paper delivery, etc. 
or use of saddle horses, bi- @ injuries caused by your par- 
cycles, pets, small boats. ticipation in sports, 


PROTECT YOURSELF! 


For as little as 75c A MONTH, a Hawkeye-Security “CP” policy pro- 
tects you and members of your household against liability up to $10,000 
- +. and pays up to $500 per person for hospital and doctor bills, 
whether you are liable or not. 


This low-cost “CP” protection is available to you 
through agents in 334 Iowa communities representing 


he wheye \, £ y 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
DES MOINES 


INSURORS OF IOWANS IN ALL TYPES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE. 








known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 
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is Important 
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Des Moines 
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The Hometown Industries that Made Good 


(Continued from page 40) 
ministrative offices were moved to Chicago. The firm has 
continually introduced new products to the field of heating 
equipment. In 1927, it added the Dunham differential 
vacuum heating system. 

Less than two years ago, the Dunham Company merged 
with the Bush Manufacturing Company of Connecticut and 
the general offices were moved to West Hartford. The Brun- 
ner Manufacturing Companies in Utica, New York, and 
Gainesville, Georgia were added and now exist as divisions 
of Dunham-Bush. These mergers made possible the manu- 
facture of air-conditioning equipment for industrial and 
commercial buyers and increased the employment of Dunham 
from 500 to 2,000 workers. One member of the board of 
directors of Dunham-Bush, Neil Chadderton, lives in Mar- 
shalltown. 

The Bigelow-Liptak Corporation is one of the outstanding 
small industries of Marshalltown. It is primarily an engineer- 
ing enterprise which designs and sells parts for patented 
suspended enclosures, for all types of industrial furnaces. 
There are two subsidiaries, located in Detroit and Toronto. 

The Marshalltown Container Company manufactures cor- 
rugated shipping containers and specialties. Established in 
1950, it was the first industry to come to Marshalltown 
after World War IL. 

The most recent addition to the city’s industry is the 
American Fire-Apparatus Company, a division of American- 
Marsh Pumps, Incorporated, of Battle Creek. The Marshall- 
town branch manufactures fire trucks and provides services 
for more than 500 Barton-American fire pumps now in use. 

Each fire truck is custom-made, according to the specifica- 
tions sent by the city which orders it. The cabs are sent in 
from the home factory, and workers complete the assembly 
with sheet metal and steel tubing, pounding and welding the 
fire trucks into shape. The completed trucks are sent to a 
local shop to be painted the specified color. American Fire- 
Apparatus serves Iowa and its bordering states. 

Progress and technological change forced some of Marshall- 
town’s early industries into oblivion. The five wagon and 
buggy factories of the 19th century couldn’t survive the com- 
ing of the motor vehicle. Refrigeration ruined the Marshall 
Ice Company, which once employed 50 to 100 men cutting 
and storing ice from the Iowa River. But others, taking ad- 
vantage of the demand for new products, have grown with 
the city and have become its present day industrial base. 

Marshalltown has made great industrial strides since the 
hot summer afternoon in 1880, when David Lennox came up 
the South Third Avenue hill. The “father of Marshalltown 
industry” would be surprised if he could see the bustling 
activity of the large plants throughout the city of today, and 
the increasingly modernistic buildings that serve them. 





CANVAS SPECIALISTS 
Burch, since 1882 Canvas Specialists, offers a com- 
plete service for industrial applicators. If you 
are using, or planning the use of canvas, consult 


Des Moines, lowa 
BURCH MANUFACTURING CO. Fort Dodge, lowa 





















FIDELITY & 
SURETY BONDS 
Des Moines, lowa 
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lowa’s Buried Treasures 


(Continued from page 15) 


testify to the hours of digging spent 
there in the search for the gold. 
When William A. Meyer, father of 
the present owner, bought the farm with 
the gold mine legend in 1887, curiosity 
prompted him to check the story against 
government documents. Official docu- 
ments, he learned, did state that a pay- 
roll had been lost on what is now the 
Meyer property. The government listed 
the loss at $63,000; there is no record 
that the money has ever been found. 
The pioneer Meyer assumed that the 
money had already been found, so he 
set about making his living by hard 
work. Although his five sons were never 


encouraged to look for the lost treasure, 
they took advantage of their right to be 
boys, and about forty years ago they 
and several young neighbors undertook 
the perilous descent into the cave. After 
lowering themselves on ropes to a depth 
of sixty feet, they found a “floor” which 
ran for about a hundred feet. They 
found nothing else but darkness and 
a musty odor. 

The legend of the lost gold has re- 
ceived considerable attention in recent 
years. When Irvin Meyer inherited the 
farm and began breeding Milking Short- 
horns, he gave the prefix “Gold Mine” 
to the name of each new calf. Gold 
Mine stock has gone into 29 states, and 
it seems that fortune hunters have come 
to the Meyer farm from most of them. 


The most persistant seeker was a 
farmer-spiritualist who came about every 
six months during a ten-year period. 
This rare individual spent the first part 
of his visits in the old-timers section of 
the country cemetery, about three miles 
from the site of the treasure. Hunched 
on a tombstone, so he says, he com- 
municated with the dead, in hopes that 
those who were alive in 1843 would 
know where the wealth was _ hidden. 
After falling into a trance for an hour 
or more, he would drive feverishly to 
the “gold mine” where he dug as long 
as his strength permitted. Old age final- 
ly stopped his sporadic diggings, but he 
never lost faith in his seances. 

Many others have looked. Their 

(Continued on next page) 





lowa School and College Directory 





—DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, lowa 

Iowa's largest independent, non-tax 

| supported university. Nine colleges: | 
Liberal Arts, Education, Fine Arts, | 
Business Administration, Pharmacy, | 
Law, Divinity, Graduate, and Com- | 
munity. 


——PALMER SCHOOL 
OF CHIROPRACTIC | 
“Chiropractic Fountain-Head” 
Davenport, lowa 
Largest and Finest Chiropractic 


College in the world. 
Write for catalog. 


——AMERICAN INSTITUTE ——_—. 
| OF BUSINESS 
| Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton—President 
Iowa's Most Distinguished 
Business School 





——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE—— 
| Dubuque, lowa 


| A fully accredited college of liberal | 
| arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

| For “The Dubuque Perspective” write | 


Director of Admissions. 


——PARSONS COLLEGE 


CENTRAL COLLEGE 





Fairfield, lowa 


A 4-year fully accredited liberal arts college of- 
fering B. A., B. 8S., B. M., degrees and pre- 
professional preparation. A Presbyterian affiliate 
with 600 coeducational students; headquarters for 
the Mid-America Foundation. 
Write Director of Admissions 
for catalogue 





Pella, lowa 


A CHRISTIAN LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE WHERE THE 
INDIVIDUAL IS IMPORTANT. 





— GRAND VIEW COLLEGE—— 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 








—— GRINNELL 





 « « eee wee OCA 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS. 








—THE POWELL SCHOOL——__ 
or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 


Established 1902 


Enrollment accepted for school year or 
annually. Non-sectarian—Co-Educational. 
RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director 
Catalogue upon request, 
RED OAK, IOWA 











——COE COLLEGE 


Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretarial training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, the ministry. 











SIMPSON COLLEGE 


Indianola, lowa 


Famed for — 

Vital Center Curriculum, 

Its Annual Christian Liberal Arts Festival 
in October, 

Its new, beautiful and efficient buildings. 
Its distinguished faculty with personal 
concern for students. 








——CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 








——LUTHER COLLEGE 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 








——WARTBURG COLLEGE——_—_— 
Waverly, lowa 
Founded 1852—co-educational, liberal arts. 


Professional and pre-professional courses 
available. 








Write: Director of admissions. a 


—— DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE — 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 
Founded in 1898—60 years of Serv- 

ice to lowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for 
complete information. 























RGANIZED in 1880, 
Iowa Stare is the 
oldest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the 
world. Reputable, strong 
and experienced, it offers 
to the white-collar worker 





a modern accident insur- 
ance coverage tempered 
with old fashioned friend- 
liness and consideration... 
and at a cost consistent with 
the most modest budget. 





Youve Stat 


TRAVELING MENS 
ASSOCIATION 


Dutton STAHL, "resident 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














IT’S MORE 
THAN A SLOGAN 





Allied Mutual Pays 








: A FACT PROVED =: 
: HUNDREDS OF TIMES : 
EACH DAY ° 








Ask your home town agent why 
he represents Allied Mutual. 
He'll say: 

“Because Allied Mutual Pays.” 
“T live here,” he’ll tell you, “and 
these people I insure are my 
friends and neighbors. I want 
them to have not only the best 
possible protection . . . but the 
best possible claim service. Al- 
lied Mutual gives sound protec- 
tion AND the fastest possible 
claim service.” 








* Visit Soon With Your : 
: Allied Mutual Agent : 











ALLIED MUTUAL 

CASUALTY CO. 
Fourth and Park Streets 
Des Moines, Iowa 















Towa’s Buried Treasures 


(Continued from page 51) 


searching began soon after the gold was 
lost and continues every year. A fable, 
growing out of the original legend, 
claims that some years ago a team of 
government searchers came to the area 
armed with a special “gold-locating ma- 
chine.” They tried their device about 
two miles from the cave, and the pointer 
led them to the exact spot where so 
many others had dug. Like the others, 
they dug energetically through tree roots 
and deposits of sandstone. Their luck 
was better than average, for it is said 
that they found a battered, old, gold 
watch. Upon finding the timepiece they 
abandoned their search. 

Most of those familiar with the tales 
of buried gold in Iowa are content to 
earn their living in more conventional 
ways, but it may yet turn out that at 
least part of the lost treasure will be 
recovered. The finder of even part of 
the gold would find himself in the pos- 
session of a sizable fortune, and it may 
be that the appeal of gold to the Iowans 
of a century ago may still linger in some 
of the treasure-seekers of today. 


Editor's Note: Dr. Moore provided us 
with the lowa City story; Mr. Meyer 
with the McGregor tale. We have not 
checked on the authenticity of them ex- 
cept to establish that lowa City his- 
torians are not acquainted with the leg- 
end set there, and to calculate that the 
gold involved in the McGregor episode 
would have weighed some 235 pounds. 





Bustling Business in Bees 


(Continued from page 19) 

When a beekeeper detects crowding, 
he attempts to alleviate it by adding 
parts to the hive’s structure. When he 
notices new queen cells in a hive, he 
transfers the old queen to a new hive 
without waiting for the bees to swarm. 
In this way he increases the number 
of his bees. 

Whether he winters his bees or brings 
batches up from the south, the bee- 
keeper usually starts the season with 
about 12,000 bees and a queen bee in 
each hive. When the honey flow is the 
heaviest, he hopes to have 75,000 bees. 

In order to build up the colony’s pop- 
ulation to this size, the queen bee works 
around the clock, laying 1,000 to 2,000 
eggs—her own body weight—in a 24- 
hour period. If a queen bee works to 
capacity, her life span is not usually 
longer than 42 days. 

Understanding the life cycle and the 
social organization of the bee’s world 
is just as important to a beekeeper as 


wearing a veil and owning a smoker. 
As much as anything else, it is an in- 
terest in the bee’s life that brings men 
into beekeeping. 

Smalley, who has supported a family 
of six children through beekeeping, says 
simply, “I like it because it’s fascinat- 
ing work.” 

Bees were first brought to the North 
American continent by the Pilgrims who 
landed at Plymouth Rock. Upon their 
arrival in the 17th century, they found 
that the absence of bees in America pre- 
vented them from raising certain crops 
which depended upon bees for their 
pollination. Some of the Pilgrims were 
sent back to Holland, where they pur- 
chased black Dutch bees and brought 
them to this country. 

Bees were first carried here by the 
Mormons during their trek to Utah, and 
Iowa has been important in the history 
of beekeeping ever since. 

During the mid-nineteenth century, 
beekeepers all over the United States 
were avidly reading the articles of the 
Iowan, Elisha Gallup, which were pub- 
lished in Beekeeper’s Magazine in New 
York. Gallup had begun his experience 
with bees during his youth, when he 
was advised by all that beekeeping could 
be successful only through the use of 
charms, purchase of “lucky swarms,” 
and other superstitious practices. His 
miserable failure in finding a lucky 
swarm led him to invent various hives 
and combs which gave him large profits 
on all of his bees. He began writing 
articles on false practices and proper 
methods of beekeeping, and he was 
eventually recognized as one of the lead- 
ing American authorities. 

In the latter half of the same century, 
another Iowan, Eugene Secor, achieved 
fame in the world of bee-raisers. Secor 
wrote many articles on the subject of 
bees, but it was for his work in the 
conventions and organizations of bee- 
keepers that he became best known. He 
was an officer in all of the important 
beekeepers’ associations of his day, and 
for several years he was president of 
the first Iowa Beekeepers Association 
Secor’s greatest contributions lay in the 
work he carried on against the manu- 
facture and sale of adulterated honey. 
This took place before the federal gov- 
ernment had imposed standards on food 
products, and it was Secor who led the 
fight for honest practices. 

It was these pioneers in the beekeep- 
ing field who helped the successful 
commercial beekeepers of today place 
Iowa among the top states in the pro- 
duction of honey, and, undoubtedly, the 
contribution that Iowans have made to 
the science of beekeeping will enable 
other areas to approach the honey pro- 
duction figures of this state. 
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FISHER-GOVERNOR 
COMPANY 


BROOKS-BORG e ARCHITECTS 


The Fisher-Governor Office Building has been re- 
ferred to as one of the most advanced designs in 


Iowa's Industrial Development. 





A construction achievement by... 


anTHuR ¥. NEUMANN & pros., Inc. 
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